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leirut siege unlikely to 
remove conundrum 


German roads will get you 
there t to the Rhine, say, 
where It flows deep In the 
valley ahd Is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great Importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry th6 going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. Butt rom Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rhelngold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rhelnfels Castle In 
St Goar with Its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guldei ■>■•.••••• 



l/S, Mr Begin have got what he 
Twfnts when the PLO leader, Mr 
fy, leaves peirut for Syria or some 
g Arab stale and his forces quit the 
tad western hulf of tho Lebanese 
Uinaingle Hie? 

is hard to avoid rcdching tho con- 
^oi that Israel's Lebanese campaign 
ISlMd' more problems that it lias 
M 

iMr Arafat moves to Damascus and 
lifOOto 6,000 guenilla fighters are 
M eat between Syria, Jordan and 
St what will then have changed in 
tan? •• 

Ung-iufTeHns, bomb-soorred Beirut 
Ui anything but sovereign govern- 
gsoald be rid of tho PLO fighters 
«, by any stretch of the imagina- 
^riib^Pslesiiman problem, 
hew status would need to bo found 
ffllon people in tlie refugee 
aid the Lubaneso cnpitiil. 
i existing nrmngcmcnls cun 
to remain valid ill tho wake 
Ucanipuign. 

ulh of tiie country lens or 
if Palestinian civilians live 
1 occupation and must Teel 
:ss and helpless than ever, 
nlng furthor deterioration is 

amps in southern Lebanon 
the meat part been destroyed. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii 
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ttannia still rules 
waves 

iiiiiNmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii 
!Pfh and children who have sur- 
Ijjj ho idea whether their hus- 
W fathers have been killed in 
5/ taken prisoner and interned 
eUs. 

Slid hospitals have been des- 
JRWA, the United Nations 
J™ Woits Agency for Palestine' 
m the Near East, will have to; 


start from scratch again, always assum- 
ing Israel allows it to. 

'In northern and eastern Lebanon, as 
agreed with the Lebanese authorities, 
Syrian troopa under the aegis of a pan- 
Arab peace force are still stationed. 

This arrangement will likewise need 
reappraising, and although little is' 
known for sure about this part of the 
country Several thousand PLO fighters 
seem sure to be there to stay. 

They are said to be based near Tripo- 
li and in the Bekaa plateau and will, os 
matters stand, still be in Lebanon when 
their comrades-ln-arms have left Beirut. 

The Syrians claim to be in Lebanon 
by the term. of an Arab League manda- 
te, although the mandate has expired, 
and are only prepared to leave Lebanon 
if the Israeli forces withdraw at the 
same time. 

The Israelis, who undeniably have 
the upper hand at present, insist on all 
alien forces other than those expressly 
empowered by Beirut leaving tho coun- 
try before linen forces withdraw ’to 
thoir own territory. 

That could take months, during 
which Isrool will continue to moke Itself 
lit homo in southern Lebanon, Imposing 
on tho Lebanese the Israeli administra- 
tive, banking and commercial system 
mid systematically extending the sphere 
of influence of Mujor Haddad, its Leba- 
nese militia lender ally. 

The Israeli leaders Imvo made it clear 
(hut os Tor as they are concerned their 
troops will be staying in Lebanon until 
winter and ns fur north as Beirut. 

Israel and tho United States may re- 
peatedly say that what they want is a 
strong Lebanese government, but how 
Is one to tuke shape as long as Israel is 
in effect running the country? 

How can a strong central government 
emerge in Beirut as long as the Lebane- 
se are saddled with a share of the Pales- 



A Swiss greeting 

Bonn President Karl Caratena (right) exchangee toasts with Swiss head of .atat€| 
Fritz Honegger during an official visit to Bam?, in the background are Frau Veroni- 
ca Caraten 8 and Swiss Justice and Police minister Kurt Furgjer. (Photo: d P a) 

tlnian problem that is more than they ments, which provide for a limited mea- 
can reasonably be expected to handle 7 Bure of Palestinian self-government, do 

Premier Begin and Defence Minister not go anywhere near far enough. , 
Sharon may claim that the expulsion or . From the Arab , viewpoint the war \a 
Mr Arafat and his PLO 'units from' Bel** a direct cqwegifenc? of t he 

rut Will rid them bftHfe Palestinian pro- Camp , pavid peace . settlement, jWhjqh 
blcmi Thiy are mistaken. ■' ' ' Isolated Egypt, find gave thqfsraflis cp-, 

Mr Begln’s hopes that there will be a V<?r for fresh Military opcraUpns. , | 
Bibllcnl 40 years of peace on Israel’s . Cairo, |s still abfding by the, terms of 


borders after the PLO has been effecli- 1979 Comp David settlement, but 
vely put oiit of action once and for all .grimly and with great reluctance, 
urc Illusory. ' " So Wh^t has Mr Begin achieved apart 

Thera can bo guurantoq of tho Arabs • v .^ c ? e P l,v ? apparenf secu- 

romoinipg for all time us wcut as they r W . -, uu s - corpses and dometic 
uro at present. " unrest to add to tho suite of .jifTnirs 

Regardless : wither, ami when the toldnsequencS of an 

Ihcjrc oun.ricsof firndamenullly valid but has been exag'- 

geraled and>ervertcd by Mr Begin and 
presslon to their natloqo .identity,, q Mr Sharon'aSd their war. /: 


the Jews are able to do, in Israel, cannot j. j ( j ea j. j. 
^eradicated bybombs. pavlbg'the'wayi 

, ..It is an idea that must.be pursued fur? futureis 1 absurd/ 
th?r politically, and .E}gypt for one ,w{U i < .»’ 
makp sure it is. The CwpiRavId.agrecr (NOmberge 


. Any idea of the InYasIdn of Lebftrioh 
paving 1 the 'way for ft neW and glorious 
future is 1 absurd/ 

;. i , : * ... » , ! i i Helmut. PtcHffI . 

i (NUmberger NachVichl«n,,9 August. 1982) 


Argentina : some questions 
still to be answered 


T he European Communityhas been 
trying to renew ties with -Argentl/ia 
since the Faiklands war. , : r i 

i Italian Foreign .Minister Emilio 'Co- 
lombo Wont to 'Buenos Aires, .an appro- 
priate move because Italy lifted econo* 
mic sanctions before the Faiklands 
fighting was over. ■ > V 

Amid this process of cautious rappro* 
chement France has lifted'i 
bargo on Argentina, 
been good .news for Jp - ^|?ntine 
armed forces. f ‘ ,-^J 

France is their suprfg nponlyidF* 
modern naval fighter ifthft but AtaJfpr '■ 
Exocet missiles. Theylfebeted 1 fi'QnT , 


both ships and ftlrcraft and were Used to 
devastating effect in the Faiklands. ■ 

Since even ft ' socialist Jr’rance'hdsf 
niairttained a’largfely unrestricted 'aims 
export policy governed' mainly' by tco^ 
nomic considerations, Paris was Ukeiy 
to lift the embargo soon. ' ' 

- Blit the timing' Was unfortunate. It 
put'Argentiria in k position' to call On 
other: Common Market countries to 
Jbqjve arras export restrictions before 
^ridfthai trade ties are resumed: **- m ■; 

France has already done isO; ; the 
Ai$e%ifriansi can: argue, which) willl put 
the! Federal Republic of Germany ,ln 
particular on theispm.. 


German arms . manufacturers have 
helped U)er(rtgeptih|pn nfmed , forces 
design ^Jightwelghy ,iajqtVhe . Argpij^- 
njans ere now offering fjor aaie'tp 
tries affected by the Qermari export res- 
'(rictiotis. 1 l '. ^ 

'' Wheri fighting broke out in the SoUtK 
‘A'tlantjb, 1 ' frigates for the: Argdrilinlan 
"tiklvy ‘ Were ' being filled o.ut tiisL H am- 
burg shipyard that Supplied the khow- 
Hbw for thef construct iph of coryfettes at 
ArglihtfniiiH'jfards.' ' ' ; ■* 1 1 ; 1 ■ ; 

’ There dgn‘ be hq doubt 'that by the 
terms of Borih’s khms' export restrictions 
‘Argentina would 'Havo to give better as- 
surances there will be no repetition of 
the'Falklands' adventure before 1 the'eiri- 
! bfltgo could be lifted. • •> ; >■’* 

Otherwise Bonn could 1 hardly reftise 
permission for. pther arms aiders from 
countries in other parts of t|ie r world 
. without risking foreign . policy i repercus- 
sions.'. ■■ 

■ ,tOerTBgtt^>logel.lJ Augusi.lWZ) 
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Arms talks: reconciling the 
irreconcilable 


N ever have delegations at an East- 
West disarmament and arms con- 
trol conference got down to brass tacks 
as fast as at the Oeneva talks on 
intermediate-range nuclear force reduc- 
tions In Europe. 

Both sides have submitted their in- 
itial positions In the form of treaty 
drafts, complete with detailed explana- 
tions. Both know how difficult the sub- 
ject Is and realise what problems will 
need to be solved before results can be 
achieved. 

There are not many problems, but 
those that do exist seem to be irreconci- 
lable. The Americans and Russians are 
publicly accusing each other of not 
wanting to negotiate Beriously. 

The two sides' negotiating positions 
in Geneva are: 

• The United States says the Soviet 
Union, enjoys an overwhelming advan- 
tage, a six-to-one lead, in medium-range 
missiles In Europe. 

The Americans want first to discuss 
land-based missiles only and propose a 
complete and total renunciation of both 
Soviet SS-20s, SS-40s and SS-5s and 
Western missile modernisation schedu- 
led tri start In autumn 1983s L 
They lire warheads as a realistic 1 unit 
of account, want to negotiate on US' 
and Soviet missiles only and call for 
agreements reached to ba as verifiable 
impossible: " , 1 

lS The SdvJit'Uhloh says thirie is an 
approximate balance between Nato and 
the USSR In medium-range missiles, 
but Russia has declared that It is ready 
to negotiate on all ' kinds of 
Ihtprmedlate-ruhgo nuclear forces aim- 
ed at targets In Europe. 

In practice all that Russians have so 
far proposed Is a two-stage plan to re- 
duce the 1,000 systems that are said to 
exist on each side to 600 each by 1985 
and 300 each by i 990. . 

But they merely list the carriers and 
equate air-, sea- and, land-based sys- 
tems. Soviet Aslalt not. Included, hut 
.British and French nuclear .weapons 
are, while Moscow is qnly prepared to 
permit limited .verification. 

. The US proposal or a zero solution In 
the missile sector has the advantage of 
concentrating on a limited ecctor that 
both sides consider particularly dange- 
rous, leaving other weapon systems to 
be t)eaU wlth at later talks. > ’ - 

- ' .^WSoVitt pltirOshatbd'origWSSma. 
themattcal maccuradfei',' 'eoittjiarOS ' the 
Incomparable and Includes a succession 
of obvious pitfalls,' 

by the terms of the Russian proposals 
tljerb would bo 26? British and French 
,pucl{ar earner yeapons In Europe frpm 
1990, including nuclear submarine mis- 
siles covered by Sail 2, 
if TM l»°“ ld W»vu a mere 37, infesile 
systems for the United States, whereas 
(he Soviet. Union iybuid be entitled to 
retain Its entire stock of SS-20s. . 

... The Soviet- missiles- 'would 'have a 
much larger number of warheads^ lover 
900, than the Woiteru iystems, sod Rut- 
sia would also .have: its missiles based 
beyond the Urals, . - j . ■ 

'■ The unacceptable objective of the So- 
viet proposal Is to force America Vir- 
tually outof Europe in nuclear terms, to 
destroy the Nato Strategy of flexible re- 
Sponse and to decouple l he United Sta- 


tes from the defence of Western Euro- 
pe. 

Without US nuclear backing the de- 
fence of Western Europe could no 
longer be guaranteed. 

The West has naturally given consi- 
deration to how the US negotiating 
position might ha further developed, 
and four options seem possible: 

• The zero-plus solution, which would 
allow both sides to retain some of their 
medium-range missiles. This would pre- 
suppose a partial misiile modernisation 
by the West. 

• The extenaion of negotiations to 
other carriers, especially aircraft. This 
would make It possible for both sides to 
adopt a more flexible approaoh to the 
talks, but It would also make the overall 
issues even more complicated. 

• Inclusion of the British and French 
nuclear deterrent. This Is little more 
than a theoretical possibility, since nei- 
ther London nor Paris would be prepa- 
red to accept It. 

• Incorporation of Intermediate-range 
nuclear forces In the Start talks. Given 
the large number of warheads (the US 
proposal Is for limitation to 5,000 each) 
Involved, this would make the problem 
of Eurostrategic weapons seem much 
more manageable. 

All four ideas have their drawbacks, 
The first would not eliminate the Soviet 
Unipn'a dangerous SS : 20 arsenal and 
even , inraeaur,. the. . Western, nuclear 
arsenal in Europe. 

Objections to the second have been 
raised by Nato brasehats who say. that 


air forces in being ire Indispensable for 
conventional defence puiposee. 

The third would ensure in writing, nt 
It were, that the Soviet Union eqjoyed 
nuclear superiority over the United Sta- 
tes Inasmuch as the nuclear potential of 
their respective allies would first have 
to be taken into consideration. 

The fourth, linkage with Start and 
long-term US proposals in respect of In- 
tercontinental missiles, would take 
much longer and make a start to missile 
modernisation virtually Inevitable. 

The idea of total denuclearisation in 
the intermediate-range sector, which 
would clearly be the least complicated 
solution, has so far played no part. 

The main objection to this idea in tiio 
West Is that a renunciation of nuclear 
weapons on board aircraft cannot be 
satisfactorily .yertijed. , 

Besides, there arc no signs yet of the 
slightest readiness, on Moscow's, part to 
renounce Its intermediate-range nuclear 
potential aimed at targets in China. 

A level-headed view of the negotiat- 
ing position shows that there is tittle 
cause for optimism at the moment, and 
the West hgs little reason to change Its 
current, position as lpng as the Soviet 
Union retains, its unrealistic starting 
point. .. „ ,. . I, 

Russia .seejns as determined as ever 
to first see whether the, stationing of 572 
Pershing 2; and Cruise, missiles in Wes- 
tern Europe will prove politically possi- 
ble. If, so, progress in Geneva need not 
be expected until Soviet, hopes have 
been dashed and the West's first new 
weapon systems, are deployed in autumn 
1983; 

The. Kremlin Is not running much of 
a risk in deciding to wait and see. Wes- 
tern missile n> 0 “emlsetion will lake an 

pressurVoiT'tTia 

West Is much higher. , Volf J Belt 

■ (Oerianl-AnulsorBonn, 13 August 1912) 


toll rises 
as war goes oil 
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SPD’s fading claim to be the sole 
party of the working man 


rphe South African invasion of (i 

A ia to deal with Swapogu e rriia nliie „H ar workers now are about 
divided in their politics, 


fas many would vote coriser- 


T he OAU Is at death's door. Now! the 
Tripoli OAU summit, which was tri 
have been held In the Libyan capital 
early in August, has been frustrated by 
a qlrish qver the status of West Sahara 
no one has iny Idea what will happen 
next. 

A group of African countries led by 
Morocco boycotted the Tripoli summit, 
which thereupon failed to teach a quo- 
rum, because they reftised to recognise 
the Saharan Arab Democratic Republic 
proclaimed by Poltaario. 

A five-member contact group; com 
stating of Congo, Libya,' Mall; Tanzania 
and Zambia, Is to try and arrange' for a 
fresh summit, to be held within three 

months. 

But It Is doubtful whether the OAU 
. on its deathbed can be helped by. any 
attempts at iesujtatalion whatever. 

The Organisation of African Unity 
was launched in 1963 with great enthu- 
siasm, but for yean it has been more re- 
flective of African disunity, fostered 
between the millstones of national 
egoism and superpower influence, 

As for, the bone of contention, the 
OAU membership of the Sahara Repu- 
bile, which was admitted to the organi- 
sation in February, the setback is unde- 
niable, ,. . ... , ... . .. 

What does the Polisario state stand to 
gain from membership, of an organisa- 
tion tire days of which arenupibered; 
i i US diplomatic pressure and Saudi 
Arabian money have each played their 
part In engineering the failure of. the 

Tripoli summit. . . ■ 

■ Since the Reagan administration took 
office Washington has firmly 1 backed 
the Moroccan card .'in i, North Africa; 


OAU members 
wait for 
the next move 

which as Assistant US Defenca Secreta- 
ry .Wolfowitz has put It, Is a vital strate- 
glczone, 

The United States feels Is must at all 
cost avert a political defeat of King 
Hassan of Morocco, who In ,1975 occu- 
pied the former Spanish Sahara and has 
since waged a costly desert war against 
Polisario guerrillas becked by Algeria 
and Libya. 

The entire summit conference had to 
be torpedoed to make sure the Polisario 
WpWme wax unable to make Its OAU 
summit debut In Tripoli. 

The summit was torpedoed; making 
the Sahara conflict, which was original- 
ly, merely regional tit character, part or a 
new Cold War once and for all. 

The Sahara problem was not the only 
fhctarcontributing to the Tripoli fiasco. 
Many Africans diillke Colonel Gadda- 
fi, the Libyan host ; : I ■ ■ 

This sentiment Is careflilly nurtured 
by the United States, Whicb vlews the 
Libyan leader as an archetype world 
enemy. 1 ,■■ i -i > , 

A number of African governments 
have a bone to pick with Colonel Gad- 
dafi beeause he Is regarded as a medd« 
ler in, other countries’ domestic affairs; 

' ; Th«y Were hot prepared to allow him 
to hold Bn OAU conference of his own, 
which would. automatically haveentit- 
led him to.' ehaln&anshlp of the organi- 
satioiffor the gw year. . -!u m. ; ,,, 


Middle East and buck to an almoni 
gotten war. ir 

a,iV he _ 1 T 8 i fi i l !«c 8 to i 1!?“ 'Tfew yea*™ ago, this sort of statistic 
3U guerrillas and 15 South Afriaq ^ gave been unthinkable.But over 
reported to have been killed at Ihil (jpjst couple of years;most of the lar- 
of writing, adding to lie long lattii i have given the CDU a majori- 

ti ms of what is a war mall but nant, P nT7- i 

The number of Swapo fighters is po n a „„„ that 46 par Cmt of 

over the past yeflr TIu- I? I!* 11 ' wtiB ssked would vote S PD and 44 
2,000, and figures of this Idnd w| L Knt the CDU/CSU. 

Ignore civilian caaualt lea entirely, T fliliiiaises the question of whether 
Yet who is a civilian and «h g w dltlonal party oflabour, the SPD 
fighter in this context? The dlitlsd |. , ,, ■ 

is probably as lmperccptlbla as hi ~ ' i , . « 

sieged Beirut. Genscher looks 

For years the future has been alto 

In a country (hit was once a Otis i, iL_ 

colony' and Is called South-WeitAl |Q lD6 IUllI'fi; 
by the South Africans who admlnbtu 

and Namibia by the United Nations: [Tins-Dietrich Genacher has made it 
It is a war on two fronts, relylit! that he is ready to battle It 

both political moans and force ofss !*," ' 

to ensure the Independence of NiaJ JJ? 1,8 w I s . n h ' 9 11 

once and for all. mlig point ushered m the tug-of-war 

. , , _ ... . , , mihe' budget between his party and 

th f n * hU »f ln *2*' tiSPD, he now keeps speaking of the 
quick to hit Ihe headlines; behind! y,Jj or j,y" 

scenes politicians had worked I FDP chairman wants to bring 
months with some success. , , hift of 

power In Hesse from 

The governments of South AlHtU k SPD to the CDU and a "new 
the black African front-line states h npity", there, Why? 
conferred. So have representstire . Qcsscher says: "For a future-orien- 
tho Namibian political parties and) Uranomk policy, a policy that will 
modetata Internal wing af Swapo. . m .jobs and thus do justice to the 
Representatives of Ihe llvesie 'eir.yhfttlive of German domestic 
Western contact group on Ns# deyin/he 1980s." 

Continued on psgiB , ^ '"taHablo manner, Oenschcr 

™ Bakes it dear that a .change in 
■. 1 ' tan would also be decisive for “a new 

French diplomats sought 1a vslr |ji<Mrfented freo-entorpriso policy in 
aalvago the Tripoli summit n 1 ! 1 : 

OAU. Paris argued that the OAU it ntisi frequently been assumed that 
Intra-African forum provided Invsk Whir will seek a now coullilon na- 
ble opportunities of dialogue lh«« MJjronty after the electorate hns ap- 
not to be forfeited given theuiaei* change In Hesse, 
rences of viewpoint in the contlnml wild the Free Democrats fail to 
If they were, the argument rc«l 1 l "*• per cent hurdle there, some 

Africa would undergo an even mOilt W Oenschcr will regard the expert- 
treme polarisation of lmra-Afrt»? ‘failure and announce tils res- 

traats and become a mere pUythlH as FDP party chairman at the 

the great powers. '! -™ 1 congress In November, But (his 

But France's closest friendl In II JiWure, 1 

Africa, including Senegal, the 1* li probably that a failure of 
Coast, Gabon and others, left M. » 'Wi first change of horses in mid- 
terrand In the lurch, would make it harder for the 

It was a sad setback for ihe W „“ s ™«n to capture a majority on 
leader and a bitter blow for his M Plane Just as a success or the 
tious bid lo keep Alrica and theft '*'«perlment would make it easier 
World out of the conflict betweie l "hUbetalitn Bonn to follow suit. 

VaoWecHer would not be the tactl- 
»- J.ta Is If he allowed his national 
a*K“ Wd depend oiily on victory in 


«A-«dHw: Blinon BumitL ■ 


JJttajority decision. 




can still claim to represent Working peo- 
ple. 

The change; has been swift. Not quite 
two years ago, only a couple of months 
before the general election, close to 60 
per cent of the Working class said they 
would vote SPD. 

Economic developments have been 
important. The continuing slump has 
armed the government parties Ih Bonn. 
Confidence In the SPD*s ability to get 
the economy back on its feet is ebbing 
&nd growing joblessness Is further fuell- 
ing disenchantment and uncertainty. 1 
Even those who* are not convinced 
that things would improve tinder a con- 
servative government feel that it is at 
least worth a tty. 

The slump is, however, not the only 
reason. : 1 ' 1 ■ ■ 

Some months ago, an SPD report 
came up with a statement that should 
have alarmed the party. 

Skilled Workers, it said, still accoun- 
ted for 29 per cent of SPD party mem- 
bers. And even their ratio of party offi- 
cials on a municipal level was 27 per 
cent and hence fairly satisfactory. 

But in the sub-districts, workers hold 
only 7.S per cent of party posts. 1 

On the other hand statistics showed 
that 35 per cent of the card-carrying 
members were employed in the public 
sector; and these 35 per cent accounted 
for half the party posts in municipal 
^chupters.aad.75w cent of (he.posls m 
the sub-districts. ‘ 

At tho next higher level, marking the 
transition to polilicis as a career, they 
wore even more heavily represented. 

There are sonic simple explanations 
for this: Since (he end of tho 1960s (and 
particularly during the reform era under 
Chancellor Willy Brandt); tho SPD at- 
tracted young intellectuals In droves, 
many of whom became civil servants. 


Being government officials or public 
sector employees, they found it much 
easier than the rest of the working 
population to make a party career. 

As a rule, these people are more elo- 
quent and, above all, they do not rifak 
their jobs if they spend a lot of time on 
politics. 

Even those who go Into politics full- 
time can at arty time return to their civil 
service jobs without disadvantage; 

This shift in occupational origins in 
the party hierarchy has fundamentally 
changed the SPD. 

Anybody trying to' find an SPD dele- 
gate with calloused haiid6 at national 
party congresses would have a hard 
time. • 

What predominates is no longer the 
“working clasS" but a caste of well dres- 
sed men and women. It is obvious at a 
glance that' they are either university 
teachers or hold some desk job: " 

The term “labour party” clearly no 
longer applies. The Social Democrats 
are essentially a party of intellectuals, 
most of thim in the Civil service. • 

In addition the working class itself 
has changed. Kurt Biedenkopf hit the 
nail of the head when he said: “The litt- 
le man is a big fellow now.” 

What this boils down to is that the 
SPD — and the trade unions — have 
become the victims of their own suc- 
cess, so to Bpeak. . 

■Their policy has greatly contributed 
to wa rds 1 tna king the worker in 1 general 
and the Skilled worker in particular no 
longer consider himself as part of the 
proletariat. ' ' • ■ ‘ 

The worker of today has increasingly 
acquired habits and thought patterns 
that used to be 1 considered typically 
bourgeois. 

On the other Hand; the swelling of the 
ranks of intellectuals within the SPD 


has also had an effect on the party's 
political attitudes. 

For one thing, academics are by natu- 
re more flexible intellectually. They 
tend to seize upon new ideas instantly 
because of their innate concern that 
they could one day no longer be the 
spearhead of progress. 

Trends opposing economic growth on 
principle were unthinkable' at a time 
when the working class determined 
SPD policy. Today, part of the SPD 're- 
gards the GreOns as natural allies, no 
matter what the voters think about It. It 
is hard to say where this wllllead. : 

The fact that a Social, Democrat was 
at the head of the Bonn government has 
long forced jhe SPD {0, pull itself toge- 
ther. But gradually it Is heading towards 
a point when the opposite will ! hold 
true: decisions that have to be made by 
the government aggravate,. the friction 
within the SPD camp. ' . i . ( . 

. Yet it is unlikely that what many re- 
gard as. the cleanest. solution.-*, a. split 
in the Social Democrat* will happen. 

; ! Instead, there tis every likelihood that 



the dogged tug-of-war between various 
'groups over the party course will conti- 
niie!' '' '' '' ' 1 1 '"V 

The wprklqg class facdpnplays q Ria- 
jpr role. And. ft is anything Bpo^for 
the SPD that this fa,ct|qji hpMfyrupk^ . . 
i. , Even so, It .would bejWfpng to unde- 
restimate that faction's strength. ; This is 
the. spearhead ;of the party, the very core 
that has shaped its history and policy, to 
date. •• 

The' fact that working , class ;uc- 

cqqnts for ga ever, smaller, pprtlpniof 
(he population must be no. reason for 
the SPD to sidestep it. 
i. -j Unless the Social Democrats pick up 
the cudgels on behalf of, the workers 
and bring them back Into the fold, they 
will become a different party. : , > ? : . ; 

. ■>•!!• Wolfgang Wagner . 

(Hannovenche Allgem«ine,7 August 1983) 


fj’ho SPD lias arranged an inter- 


national start to its campaign for 
the Hesse land election next month. 

The election Is on important one for 
the SPD, which has held office for more 
than 30 years in Hesse, Tho party’s.na- 
tlonal business manager, Peter Glotz, 
said that It will be “a decisive 

crossroads" forth# Bonn government. , . ... 

When the campagn begins at Wiesba- on the brink of going into opposition 
den this month with a rally, tiio visitors l-_ ' ■— J >- ‘ 


A star-studded 
start to poll 
campaign 


JOrgen V/. i 

(Dn T.|tatpler h I J ~ 

l^taTtay, Ihe November party con- 

eft. Wimrn “ t 

w«,, ra.*«, ?°" n “ *«»' 0«» ch ' r wl11 


will includo thei Greek Prime Ministers, 
Andreas Papandreou; singer and ac- 
tress Merlin a Mercouri, who is also the 
Greek Minister of Cultural Affairs; nc- 
sidont Soraa of Finland; Spanish socia- 
list leader Felipe Gonzales; Denmark's 


since the SPD' ahnourtcijd'ln June that U 
would leave the coalition and fight the 
election with the CPU. 

Hesse .SPD trill .hot 1 ‘by ,10 culibjate 
(He Greens, uhilite' the Hamburg ; party. 
“Even after the ereiMoh, any cdbperaf 
tlon with the Oreens.is absolutely out bf 

'.L r - '..'..L..).- ebrta mdritawa* 


Prime Minister, Anka JOrgensen, a close the !questibn, b ia^s ^esse S^P mariager 
friend of Chancellor Schmidt; slid Paul Lto Cpani. • t 

French Planning Minister MicheI Ro- r But ,whaf :wlf jbe the SPD's auitjide 


OK,g»Mw» ' loud warnings ilrom 

FrtMrtVi RU/mk. v.N« W vrinjers. .nd the Frelbure Cir- 

H«mbwB 76 . TM: » » I . Telfic: «"H 7 » 

MvtrfWngnf M W No. 13 - 
Annu»j*ub*wiptiOfiOU36. ( 

by'Dni*- untf 

iKimfMwL OWritHrfidjn ^ yi* wn 

vpdet the 

, «Moh ms QEiww | TatR»«jyi 5q ^" ll ‘larity with Genscher” Is In full 
*' lysucOMsful nation-Wide. 


J winfen, end the Freiburg Clr- 
•rjlngeu! or Its way to make it as 
W « possible to leave the eoall- 

wiSo 5PD i bu,G ' nsch:r '' P 1 ’ 


*Mio could match him. 

I ' ;' 1 ’ Peter Hoped 

; ■■ ■ latetw Nirtiwure, T Auiuil mil 


card. 

It Is hoped that this Wilt help de- 
monstrate Chancellor Schmidt’s high 
intemstional standing and drive home 
the need for this ti be backed up af the 
prills. 1 ‘ '■ 

But the chances are slim. Holger Ear- 
ner’s SPD In Hess# Is fighting a rear- 
guard actions against the CDU, the 
FDP and the Greens. 

IIS share of the vote Is rtow estimated 
at between 34 and : 36 prir cental best. It 
is unlikely that Glotz himself believes 

that the election'oan be Won. ''' 

Herr Brirtter arid Ws team' have been 


towards the fehegarle PbP In the'ejeo- 
tldq? ' ! 

“We won't treat tbemtl’lth kid gloves. 
But with Its six per cent'bf the popular 
vote, the FDP panriot our, main 'op- 


"Ute Bonn ft)P Was iaiitiously gfatjr 
fled at Glotz's unexpectedly mild tone. 
Said a OetiachSr aide: "If this ia meant 
as hn 'appeal to thb tyjiriie of the SPD 
nrit to hit below thb Wit In tfie'fbrth- 
conting campaign, we can only welco- 
me it:" ■ 1 " " 


' He said (lipt the FDP would wage js 
fnlr campaign, as It had always done. 

But few pepple can believe that tW 
Hesse campaign will be fair. .j^]ler l 'al)> 
tbofateofBonnlsatstako. , 

Few doubt that the. CDU; under Al- 
fred Dregger will again emerge as the 
strangest party In the State:aSsembly. ~ . 

If the FDP gets In' at all arid If ! the 
CDU does not capture the absolute ma- 
jority, the Liberals 'will Help vote in 
Dregger as prime minister In hta third 
■bid for this post. i j,i ( 

The oonservatlves wbuld theiJ hive 'a 
two-thirds majority ln the Bundesraf J 
1 This coulll.'of couraef prove' Vol|y triiy 
portaiit 1 ‘ for 1 Bohn; ' Should , CDU ' arid 
FDP form the Hesse govemmi'A'l, IHe 
FDP leader' in' Bonni ' Hana-Dietrich 
Genscher, wriuld have hie back- cbvered 
and could turn a cold shoulder to Hel- 
mut Schmidt at some point- in'thh'au* 
lurnn;, . ,:i .-li:.- .. i.q i-..r! ’ 

The SPD call therefore oniy hripe 
that, like In Hamburg, the FDPWIU fii! 
to get Into the Hesse’ asaembly-. ■ 

This would give the Bonn gdvrim- 

merit'a bit bf bWithlng spibi heei" 8 * 

Genscher cbttld hsrdl/'tilk 1 ' his' party 
iritri swilchlrig coalition' (tirtriers aft erh 
defiak in HisSe. ; ,l! ' 1 ■ 1 - 


(Hifllfaurgdr Aberidlhatt.' I t"AupriH9stf 
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■ THE EEC 

Bonn’s grand plan for Europarliament 
gets a dose of cold water 


T he much-vaunted Bonn plan for de- 
veloping the Idea of European 
Union with a central role for the Euro- 
. parliament has been watered down, 
Rorm’s plan was hacked by the Ital- 
ian government* but 'the Frankfurter 
Rundschau has learned that, as negotia- 
tions stand, all passages giving more in- 
fluence to the Parliament In developing 
European Union have been deleted 
from the text. 

Some mfember nations would like to 
GeiischeT-Cototnbo Initiative elimina- 
ted . altogether and replaced by some- 
thing else. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher deliberately chose the Euro- 
pean Parliament last November as the 
forum In which to explain his 
“European Act”. The gesture was inten- 
ded to emphasise the central role of the 
Europarliament in developing the Euro- 
pean Union, as Genscher put it at the 
time, asking the Euro-MPs for their ac- 
tive .support 

Then, a draft of the European Act 
atid a statement on economic integra- 
tion, worked out by the governments of 
Bonn anci Rom6, were forwarded to the 
other' Community governments and the 
EEC Commission in Brussels. 

The Council of Europe, presided 
Over by Britain, met in London that 
same month and forwarded the draft to 
Subordinate Community bodies for de- 
liberation. 

Bur since the first half of this year, 
when the discussion of the draft pro- 
gressed under the Btelgtim EEC presi- 
dency, it has appeared likely that the 
Europarliament will not play a major 
toIo. The intention of the draft was to 
have the Europarliament deal with all 
issues concerning the Union — a practi- 
ce that is ‘already In effect to all intents 
and purposes. 

The Europarliament was to present 
recommendations to the Commission, 
the Councils of Ministers and the 
Council of Europe, for comment 
, The draft, to become an eventual Eu- 
ropean Act, was 1 also Supposed to have 
contained provisions whereby each 
Council president would have to keep 
the-EUroparliament’s political' commit- 
tee Informed on all foreign policy coo- 
peration of the Ten under the European 
Political Cooperation system (EPC). 

1 Parliament’s presidium was to have 
ibeeij- consulted on the appointment of 
the Commission president.. 

The draft also provided for a debate 
PP thf Commission’s programme. 

Parliament was also to be consulted 
Qfl all Community legal acts of general 
im^ortapqe .tpat. would Involve. cash 

payoi^te.,;. . 

•1 Finally* the Europarliament* was to be 
consulted about new membership or as- 
sociation and EEC treaties with non- 
member nations. 

These proposals were not exactly far- 
reaching .considering Ujat although the 
Europarliament galped its, mandate tin 
direct elections it has np genuine legis- 
lative powers. .. !, 

At. present, mpst delegations endorse 
a .foxt tfoet only (States that “the ,Euro : 
peap Parliament mu^t participate in the. 
development of the European , Union 
and.be in.a position to exercise the ne- 
( cespacy control function.” , 


Queries by Euro-M Ps may not exceed 
the limited authority vested in them by 
treaty. In fact, several of the member 
states refuse to give the Euro-MPs any 
right to question the European Council 
(consisting of the heads of government) 
although this body is defined as the 
executive branch of the Union. 

There are also delegations that 
oppose the Parliament's participation in 
appointing the Commission president 
and concluding treaties with non-mem- 
ber states. 

The Parliament’s legislative function 
has shrunk to “improving the coopera- 
tion procedure." 

Little will probably also remain of 
the intended inclusion of new and im- 
portant sectors of political cooperation 
among the Ten (not within the EEC) 
such as in the areas of security policy, 
culture, internal security and standardi- 
sation of further areas of the law. 

The proposed “voting on security is- 
sues" and the drafting of “common Eu- 
ropean attitudes in this sector" have 
been reduced in the new list of object- 
ives of the Act to a “coordination of the 
standpoints of the member states re- 
garding certain political, economic and 
security aspects." . 

In a departure from the original 
draft, the whittled-down document defi- 
nes the new scope of activity for the 
Union. This now contains some sugges- 
tions from the French , government me- 
morandum on a rehneo europienne 
(European revival) and the 
"Mandate Report" of the EEC Com- 
mission, which also proposes a ro-orien- 
tation of the Community. 

The comprehensive "European 
Act” as originally drafted by Genschcr’s 
aides was conceived as a treaty on a Eu- 
ropean Union. It was to have been re- 
viewed by the Council of Europe five 


I f not a full-fledged war, there is at 
least some serious skirmishing In the 
EEC over Germany’s stiff beer-brewing 
regulations. 

The Bavarians have always regarded 
beer as a staple food that had to be pure 
and unadulterated. Now even Bonn 
Health Minister Anko Fuchs has adop- 
ted this stance In defence of the beer re- 
gulations, saying that “due to the high 
per capita consumption or beer in the 
Federal Republio of Germany It must 
be subject to (be Pftipe- stiff -purity regu- 
lations^ any other fobil. 

Beer sold in Germany may have four 
ingredients only: malt, hops, yeast and 
water. 

This , categorical purity Imperative 
dates back to a decree of . Bavaria’s 
puke Wilhelm IV, Issued in 1516. 

The Germ&nrtgulations would con- 
cern nobody but the Germans if It were 
not for the fact that (hey apply to all. — 
including foreign — beer sold in Ger- 
many. j ’ . ' ‘ • 

( This purity obsession is one of the 
reasons why German beet 1 imports are 
low: 75 million litres, a year tompatad 
with the domestic output of 9 billion 
litres. _ 

: Foreign : brewery frequently qse 
maize, rice, or other graips instead of 
nipltpiflde from barley. 

; This , calls for chemical additives 
ranging from froth stabilisers to salt. 


years after being signed “with the mm 
or summing up the progress mude in a 
European Union Treaty." 

Here, too, not all member nations arc 
prepared to go along. Some insist that 
such progress be institutionalised only 
in “an adequate form.” 

But time is running out. The current 
council president, a Dane, lias made it 
dear in the Parliament that European 
cooperation must prove itself on the ba- 
sis of the existing treaties. 

. The Genscher-Colombo initiative is 
still under review by the council, he 
said, warning againt "hasty reforms of 
the existing treaties.” 

In the first half of 1983, when Germa- 
ny assumes the presidency of the coun- 
cil, Genscher will be able to Bpeed 
things up and, perhaps, crown his six- 
month term as president with the finali- 
sation of the Act. 

That would, of course, be his Inst 
chance because the nearing second di- 
rect election of the European Parlia- 
ment would in all likelihood bring other 
issues to the fore that would require un- 
divided attention. 

There is, for example, the draft treaty 
that the institutional committee of the 
Europarliament wants to work out und 
make the central campaign issue. The 
Greeks will succeed the Germans in the 
presidency; and since this will bo their 
.first Community presidency, they will 
be unlikely to., want to. tackle such u 
complicated project. 

Thus, the Bonn government’s vuun- 
lod Europolitical initiative hus ulrcudy 
been greatly wulorod down. 

It is, in fact, by no means sure whe- 
ther the project will ultimately be 
known as “European Act". No agree- 
ment has so fur been reached, according 
to Genscher, on the title of the proposu! 
“aimed at making the comprehensive 


The froth flies 
over German 
beer regulations 

saltpetre and various sulphur com- 
pounds. 

Considering that the Germans aro 
world champion beer drinkers with an 
annual per capita consumption of 150 
litres, it Is not surprising that foreign 
brewers would like to capture a share of 
this mammoth market. They consider 
the German regulations as a protectio- 
nist measure favouring domestic bre- 
wers. 

The Brussels EEC Commission 
agrees, arguing that the law hampers 
free trade within the Community. A 
protest to this effect has been lodged in 
Bonn. 

But Germany ,is adamant. It points to 
a passage or the EEC Treaty wherpby 
measures aimed at protecting the health 
of the people are justified and do not 
conflict with provisions governing free 
trade. 

To substantiate titisi Bonn has com- 
missioned a number of research insti- 
tutes' to analyse the chemical additives 
in foreign brewed brands, 
i Though the results have not yet been 


spicuous for all. - Europea " Uni «^| INDUSTRY 
It is also possible that some mi 
nations would like to h avt 
Genscher-Colombo initiative swept J 
the agenda through u "declaraii# 
principles by the heads of stale d 


Armaments, a business with 


government,” 


If „ „ an uneasy conscience 

If this were to happen, very '■ V 

would remain of a project that wain rTerbert Oetting. an IG Molitll shop 
tod with so much fanfare. Jlsleward at Hlohm + Voss, takes a 

In any event, the Parliament t ft view of the headline Bananas In- 
sccpticul towards this gesture when |teid Of Frigates in VorwSrts, the So- 
was first put before it, jjjDemOcrallc weekly. 


pings at tbe lima culled a Comri M ' working P“riy set up to consi- 
policy to fight the economic cililia *eiliematives 10 manufacturing armu- 
thc improvement of the Community* which account for most work the 
cision milking processes the most ng jtepany does, 
ing tasks in developing the EEC* Ibeasy to see why Herr Oetting and 
further gntltmates at the Hamburg shipyard 

Even the Liberals, who were th,« H “f n ? ° f lhis k j» d arc 

favourable towards Gensoher's |£ ft “ lhe m "> of w,d “P read P re J“- 
tive, stressed that the Europariiamt ft • •• . - , 

was already working on reform pi ’ ca " f°r conversion of ma- 

sals for the Community and, sbC ,» l l !lurins “T"** “ produce c Vll,an 
4 . J , , alpment instead of armaments are 

on moves that would strengthen n* ^ tet0 be unrealistic, to nay the 
role. By implication, this meant (hat A U 1 

Euro-MPs counted on Genschrrt, [YtttheBIohm + VoSs shop stewards 
Colombo s support. iMipiilfjc objectives in mind. One of 

This is another acid test coming ^ hkey demonda In their declaration of 
next spring when the institutional coo Mplea reads: “We want safe Jobs 
miuee is to present its draft treaty lolb 6 meaningful work.” 

Council of Ministers and the public. . ifore are two reasons why the Ham- 
That will perhaps also show w&U teg shipbuilders are worried about the 
strutegy is more credible and henc« to ft outlook at the company, in which 
ter In the long run: that of Genscwupson bold a majority stake and Sie- 
who hus faced the public with pUlw 12.5 percent of the share capital. 


and initiatives with a view to (to 
public relutions effect *- plans tok| 
whittled down behind closed doon 
or that of the old Europe hand Aitieq 
SpineiH. 

Splneili enlisted the support t/p 


Upbuilding orders invariably flue- 
W, while at Blohni + Voss "arma- 
M has come to account for an in- 
oningly large share of overall 
as the working party puts it. 
highly half a payroll of 7,000 build 


many Euro-M Pi from an many po!M W.J* components Tor the Leo- 
g roupings ns possible before petsoiSq "lank, which between them nccount 
the Pnrtiument to uppolnt a come* '«»« M per cent of turnover. 

Hint Is assigned special tasks and Hull «» hfavy rciianco on urms trade or- 
now gradually drafting proposal! IW wisnyihlng but reassuring, Ulohm + 
to rind a majority before prsw*l ««jgree. They feel it is a source 
them to tho public at tho nest E» f*'' uncertainly, 
election in 1984. waaraents jobs aro extremely dc- 

Oer/sfJVH ®**t on sliort-tcnn political 
(I'rsnMantrRumhdtw.ltoivri* Sj*C 'ho working purty notes. 

fluctuate heavily on account of 

— — ■■ i WfttB domestic demand and unstable 

r w l° na l markets." 

issued Brussels has already IW" Jlu applies not only to the Hamburg 
that they will not make it abandon i »Wd, Tens of thousands or firms in 
standpoint. , * federal Republic of Germany aro 

If there were something wrMIF *t« less dependent on what tho 
non-German beers, the Brussels weswehror foreign customers order, 
crats argue, the people in lh« «• %.|even year, after the end of 
of origin would already have saw ilnond World War, which cost so 
harmful effects. , , *NII|ons of lives, the arms trade is 

Moreover, they say, nobody n 7* Mans In Germany again, 
to atop the, Germans from conupuiW' Tsttha trade seems to have an unea- 
brew according to their own redpM I prudence, Statistics seem to bo 
they are expected to do is to MPJJ (spied about virtually everything in 
other beers to compete on Uto W “fcriy, but the figures available on 
market, , m l*™! tilde are decidedly sketchy. 

Exactly this, however, is Spending which orders ore felt ,lo 
German brewers want to prevent. IV «kny and which ere not, estimates 
fear that foreign beers will be w: |6e extent of the trade range from 
considerably lower prices wnWrm ^6b n to DM JObn last year, 
say, would be unfair competition, v fci would put Germany in fifih 
They maintain tht it is doubtful £ Stalling the United States, the Bo- 
ther breweries - especially 'Union, France and Britain as an 
borders — will be able to weather f *<«isnufacturer, 
competition. , . ^ Jjj companies In the arms busl. 

Since both parties ape stickinj » sao noihing but tnanuracture arma- 
standpoint there is no end orm'. ; [(J Conglomerates predominate, for 
war" Ip sight. j S^ rea »°ns and by virtue of lech- 

In any event. Bonn and Bru»sep w eepcai developments, 
entrenched themselves for 8 . lpng , 2*b“rB peace research scientist Ml- 
P“iC: ■ has drawn up a list of the 


There is even a possibility 


will one day have to down a |W j SjhchmittiBfllkoiy-BlDhm (MBB) 
two — purely in the line of duty, v. Jf* league with an arms turnover, of 
HiV-WWjt »“M2-5bn. especially now they 
tKaio.rSi.(i|-Ap»i»'f' 4A ' ,8ia ^^pyer.VFw, 


Then come AEG and Siemens, each 
of which lie estimates to do about 
DM2bn worth of arms business a year. 
These three are head and shoulders 
above the rest. 

Next come KreussrMaffei, Munich 
manufacturers of the Leopard tank, 
with arms turnover totalling about 
DMIbn. 

The remainder include, both well- 
known names in the arms business, 
such as lihcinmetaU, Krupp-MaiC and 
the major shipyards, and companies 
less known for their stake in the arms 
trade. 

They Include Zahnradfabrik Frie- 
drichshafen, the Diehl group in Nurem- 
berg and commercial vehicle manufac- 
turers Magirus-Deutz, MAN and 
Daimler-Benz. 

MAN and Daimler-Benz bold equal 
shares in MTU, the motor and turbine 
manufacturers who come fifth on Br- 
zoska's list. 

The extent to which Individual firms 
ore dependent on arms business varies 
widely. It accounts for 14 per cent at 
AEG and a mere six por cent at Sie- 
mens, as opposed to three quarters of 
turnover at Krauss-MafTei. 

Given difficulties in deciding which 
companies are involved in the arms 
trade, It is hardly surprising that estima- 
tes of the numbers employed in it vary 
widely. 

10 Mctall, the trade union that co- 
vers most of the companies concerned, 
reckons there must be between 206. Odd 
and 250,000. Herr Brzoska estimntes the 
current number to be about 240,000. 

The number of armaments workers 
hna been on die decline Tor years and 
Ims only Just regained the 1971 level. 
Turnover, nil the other hand, fans sky- 
rocketed. 

The trade Is still In a phase of expan- 
sion, says Herr Breoska: 

“Output for the Bundeswehr's third 
procurement wave is running flat out, 
while arms exports continue to increase. 
Economically, technologically and, 
above ell, politically the outlook for the 
West Oerman arm* trade looks 
magnificent." 

Yet Herr Brzoska and his West Berlin 
colleague Christian Wellmann feel a 
crisis is round the corner, and they list 
several reasons why: 

• Bundeswehr procurement pro- 
grammes, such as the 122 frigate and 
the Leopard tank, are due to end tn a 
few years' time. 

• Public funds are no longer availa- 
ble. The cupboard is bare and additio- 
nal arms purchases, are unlikely, espe- 
cially as funding current programmes |s 
proving problematic. 

• Greater eipphaeis Is placed, these 
days on relatively less expensive arma- 
ments that take less time to manufac- 
ture. Military men are Increasingly 
doubtftil of thp value of sophisticated 
systems liable to break down, Besides, 
next to no-one can afford them, 

Should domestic sales taka a tumble, 
exports would be the only way out. Al- 
ready at least a fifth of the output is ex- 
ported, Submarines and guns made In 
Germany sell well; turnover last year 
totalled at least DM2.5bn. 

Jn the export stakes too Germany is 
in fifth place, trailing the United ; States, 
the Soviet Union, France and Britain- : i 

Only about 30 per. cent, of arma e*« 
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Defence Mlnleter Hens Apel hands over the Dret Leopard il tank In 1978. 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 


ports goes to other Nato countries. 
Third World countries are the best cus-. 
tomers. And manufacturers are keen to 
do even more business with them. 

The Bonn coalition of Social and 
Free Democrats, realising that the trade 
may soon be in trouble, issued revised 
arms export regulations last May that 
relaxed previous restrictions. 

It remains to be seen whether they 
will do the trick. For one, competition 
in world markets is growing in- 
creasingly tough, especially now thre- 
shold countries are in the running. 

Brazil, for instance, exported arma- 
ments worth more than $lbn last year. 

For another, countries that have been 
good customers are increasingly run- 
ning out of money. 

, Herr Wellrpann says even an unpre- 
cedented aims export drive would only 
partially Improve the position. Demand 
has declined so drastically that even the 
most ruthless salesmanship could not 
offset the decllno. 

At the’ companies concerned even a 
partial Improvement would bo more 
than welcome. On 12 December 1980 
about 1,000 Kiel shipyard workers took 
to the streets for the sake of job securi- 
ty. They demonstrated to try and per- 
suade Bonn to allow their company, 
Howqldtswerke-Poutsohe Werfl, to 
build submarines for Chile., 

For shipbuilding workers at Blohm + 
Voss tn nearby Hamburg that was tho 
last straw. The Idea of Weat Oerman 
workers clamouring for arms deliveries 
to a fascist regime prompted them to set 
up their working party to look into al- 
ternative products. 

They were motivated by both mqral 
considerations and worries about their 
own jobs. Arms means jobs is a slogan 
that is more than too simple, they feel; 
it Is wrong „ ] 

Who can blame, them? Short-time 
working is about to be reintroduced for 
about 2,000 Blohm + Voss workors. 

They put forward as only one .of their 
arguments thp theory that the anus 
trade is a job killer because orders (luq- 
luate. They slso claim that: 

i • It promotes inflation because (he 
income generated la not matched ,by 
available goods manufactured, , 

• It is a .waste of research and 
development potential with aerioue con- 
sequences for Industrial structure as a 
whole and, finally, 

• it ip act even a booster for civilian 
production. 

The working party alms to prove 
“there are enough, civilian products we 
could manufacture without suffering 
the disadvantages of forfeited qualifica- 
tions, lower wages and lass of jobs, tak- 


ing into account specific circumstances 
at Blohm + Voss.” 

. They set great store by environmental 
protection, commodity recycling, ener- 
gy technology and capital gooda for the 
Third World. 

They have visions of drawing up a 
masterplan for ensuring Hamburg's 
energy supplies Including the manufac- 
ture of new power stations by Blohm H- 
Voss. 

The company has already built power 
stations and the working party feeli it 
still has manpower with the know-how. 
Its development division is underem- 
ployed at present. 

Another Idea is to design and build 
wind power station! for use on board 
■hips. The management feel title la an 
interesting proposal in a shipbuilding 
context. Oetting also mentions landing 
systems for countries without port faci- 
lities and braking systems for tankers. 

The response to such Ideas and acti- 
vities has been divided, The shop 
stewards feel they have now, after lit* 
trial scepticism, largely convinced their 
workmates. 

They are also convinced they are 
largely responsible' for having persua- 
ded the management to reveal detail! of 
its plans for civilian product lines. 

Yet they ate well aware of the funda- 
mental problem. “The lads are devoting 
thought to matters that ought not to be 
their concern,” he admits. 

Herr Oetting has encountered trade 
union criticism of the bid. Critioi. ac- 
cuse the working party of .running a 
kind of think tank for the management 
rather than debating arms problems 
from a political angle. .... . 

. IG Metatl is aware of the .problem 
too. Klaus Mehrens, a leading union of- 
ficial, Bays trade union activity on the 
shopfloor cannot: possibly solve the. dis- 
armament problem on Its own. : . . . ... ,. 

Disarmament is basically, a, political 
issue, yet debate and planning for alter- 
native, socially meaningful products 
has an Important pad to play in both 
safeguarding jobs and prompting ; an 
awareness of the problem that la essen- 
tial if further moves are to be under- 
taken. 

Lucas Aerospace in Britain is an 
example of how activities of this kind 
can ease pressure on jobs. Tbe staff 
drew Up alternatives to arms manufac- 
ture which thp. management consistently 
rejected, but redundancies were stop- 
ped as a result. 

The. Idea has caught on In Germany. 
Working parties have been set,- up at 
Krupp-MaK In Kiel and VFW. In Bre- 
men. Mario MOtler 

tFrankltirter auntUelpu, 7 August 1982) 
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■ BUSINESS 

AEG-Telefunken bid to cancel debts 
and stave off bankruptcy 


A EG-Telefunken is trying to escape 
bankruptcy by seeking a court su- 
pervised arrangement to wipe out 60 
per cent of its debt. 

The company cannot pay its bills and 
has applied to a Frankfurt court Tor a 
compensation procedure for creditors 
to be put into action. 

AEQ's board wants ail creditors ex- 
cept the very smallest to have their 
claims reduced to 40 per cent. 

Not a case for 
state bail out 

I t was a Black Monday at least at first 
glance: Germany’s second-largest 
Electrical and electronics company, With 
a payroll of close to 100,000 in Germa- 
ny alone t was insolvent and applied to a 
Frankfurt court for a rescheduling of 
debt! ■ r 

The proceedings provide a last chan- 
ce to salvage what is worth salvaging 
and put what remains on a sound foot- 
ing, two costly rescue attempts 
having failed in the past eight yearn. 

- The' rescue actions cost the banks a 
total of DMI.Jbn in waived principle 
and interest payments. 

But tbe net result was nil. The banks 
Went on too long with their artilicinl re- 
spiration. With smaller debtors, they are 
much swifter to ‘turning off toe credit 
lap- 

■In the case of AEG, there are some 
DMJbn worth of loans at stake for the 
25 banks involved; and many of these 
banks- could themselves have troubles 
on-bad debts of this size. So they door- 
ded to throw good money after bad. 

- Now, however, it is in the Interest of 
the banks' depositors, borrowers 'and 
stockholders to put an end to It. - 1 - 

By -resorting to the court, ihe ABO 
board and the banks have- simply abi- 
ded by their avowed determination to 
settle, the' crisis in the spirit of free en- 
tedpriie. And this is how iishouldbe. 

They- "would have .caused enormous 
damage to our market economy system 
h'ad- they adopted the trade unions' call 
for the state as-a reseller.." - .... u: 
i: Tho taxpayers’ money cannof in the 
long run .savo unprofitable jobs. And 
thereto much to indicate that Bonn ac- 
ted with economic commonaen«o-by 
restricting itself to offering a guarantee 
that' Would facilitate - a' free chterprise 
solution father thah atiuming the role 
ofrescuer (by nationalising the compa- 
ny or buying an equ ity 1 n It). 

Settlement ofThe AEG- crisis in tho 
spirit of'prl Veto- enterprise Is particular- 
lj"H«*ssary? the Crisis isf diio- primarily 
to ■ poor - management 1 and too 'much 
union opposition to rejuvenation bids!. 1 ‘ 
' The unions will also play a key'role 
in efforts to : save Sh'd 'make profitable 
again those sectors that are still viable! 
capital goods; with a payroll of 60.000. 

- ThU to the point to which- AEG Will 
have to slim;' 1 -m,-,- 

■ "Onty if the'trade unions, tile-staff re- 
ptiesentatives on-the supervisory Board 
arid the Works council Summon the' cou- 
rage and the common satire they'havS 
lacked so far Will ft August 1 1982 ndtbe 
a Black Mondajt in the elo-jetolOO.year 
history bfAEG. 1 ‘""-l - i .. q-.tirl-! 

"’ i. 1 ' Frans Specks 

*•"' 1 Rhei f 1 urti B Poe, IO AugS.1 1982) 


The board's plan must ba approved 
by creditor! holding 80 per cent of the 
firm's debt. The procedure would give 
AEG a breathing space In which to 
restructure. 

This latest trouble for a company 
which has been constantly in financial 
deep waters over the past few years,- 
comes just before its 100th anniversary 
next year. 

Many of the company's 120,000 staff 
members are now worried about their 
jobs. Banks end suppliers already take 
it for granted that they will have to 
write off 60 per cent of what owed to 
them. 

The insolvency of AEG-Telefunken 
marks the failure of the most Spectacu- 
lar rescue action in Germany's post-war, 
corporate history. 1 

The court application is intended, to 
usher In a new beginning for the com- 
pany, but it' is a bitter add tragic event 
that will do Immense damage to the re- 
putation of Gentian business abroad! ' 

For Heinz Dilrr, a Stuttgart entrepre- 
neur who was appointed the company's 
chairman two-and-a-half years ago in' a 
last rescue hid, this is the greatest defeat 
of his career. 

How did this last desperate step come 
about'/ The resuscitation attenipts, 
which iri the past two years haii cost the 
Company's banks DM2bn and meant 
the lay-off of '30,000 people, were riot 
enough,,, • 1 

And even DOrr's efforts to motivale 
the staff could not offset the years' of 
mismanagement by his predecessors 
when the company's reserves were 
gradually earth up. ' 

As a bank manager put it,' the'rn'dney 
that was poured lit front the top ‘just 
flowed out again at the bdtia'W.', '" 

'' Only a radical new begitirijpg could 
have put AEG-Telefunken back' Ofi Its 

■ "t - 1 ; ' ■ ' 1 " l! '■ b ' -■ 

P lhns Were drawn' up stthejend of 
1979 to avert dlshster fob AEGJ 
which was founded in' 1883 hy'Emit'Ra- 
thehau; as' Deutsche Edlsort-GeSells- 
chaft f(lr angnwHndto ElcCtricItfltl : - - - 
" The 1979 plan was to haVe been cat-' 
tied out by Heinz Dfitt,"t*ho was' ap- 
pointed- chief executive too and a half 
years ago. ' He himself was already 1 the 
owner of a medium-sized ^roup Of com- 
panies. " \ ■-/ 1 

- The financial backing fftr the festaio 
Whs to have been provided by the ebm- 
pany'a bahki' in- the fofm'tif a DM930rif 
liquidity shot in the arm (DM310A ak 
sharei-and another DM620m as luppie- 
nteritaryTntiney): '■ "- '’-" if .i i-.u .u.v; 

Shareholders' had to put up with 8 di'. 
pitaf tednetioh at 'the rale 'of three to 
one. At'ihe'same time, other industrial 
firms provided an additional DM4S0m' 

In tho form of unsecured loans. n"t 
To bffret the’ company’s unexpected- 
ly high losses, DQ'rr subsequently sold 
many of the' bddtjiahy’s equities 'kit'd 
parts of AEG-Telefunken itself. >• *■= 

■ in 1980, AEO started negotiating the 
sale- Of Draloric ’ and 'ihe' Franldhirt- 
based Hartmann & A - ' cant jsafiV 

(measuring and control devices) - m 
More than 8,000 jobs were made* re- 
dundant by the mansgehih AEG-Tele- 
tonkin's Oermah plants; And 'despite 
ekoeptibhal eafnlnga of DM237m,T980 
closed DM278m id the red.' ' - ' . 1 1 
" lh- 198 I; DQrr sold to.Bdsbh a'73 per 


feet. This would have had to be a reha- 
bilitation involving ieverpl industrial 
partners and much of the risk would 
have had to be shifted to Bonn and the 
state government. 

, This was the original intention, but it 
didn't happen. No sooner had tho 
tianks agreed oh a new energetic rescue 
than Bonn put a spanner in the works 
by refusing to issue a federal guarantee 
£t this point on the grourtds that such a 
move called for a thorduih evaluation 
by outBide auditors. 

Nobody could blame Bonn. It had 
previously put AEG-Telefunken on a 
pedestal as a prime, example of rehabili- 
tation through the forces of free enter- 
prise. '' 

When Bonn announced that the audit 
was unlikely to be completed before the 
fliitumn, the banks raised a huge rum- 
pus. 1 " : 

Slk of the 24 banks forming the res- 
cue consortium opted out, 

The rest gave the Impression of being 
prepared to go ahead. But the moment 
the Issue of financial participation by 
the individual banks was raised they 
were tiriable to agree among themselves. 

The wofk force (represented by the 
Works council) had backed DQrr itl his 
decision to cut back on social benefits 
and had endorsed some of the proposed 
lay-offs In a decision that went against 
the grain. 

.' -.But When It camfcto die .equity- parti- 
cipation of the British General Electric 
Company the works council suddenly 
decided jo oppose the management in a 
trial of strength'. ‘ 

' If demanded that the British com- 
piihy be turned doton, arming that 
th^re Wpuld be even more lay-offs If it 
were given an equity. 

Shortly before the company applied 
to ihe court for receivership,’ (he works 


Court hearing 
means end 
of rescue plan; 

cent equity in Telefonbau und Normal- 
zeit. ■ .-/'ii" -■ 

'" Forty-nine per cent of the profitable 
cable technology and distant communi- 
cations sectors were sold (20 per cent 
each to Manriesmann and Bosch arid 9 
per cent to Allianz). 

Three' major banks'indirectly partici- 
pated to the office machine fim Olym- 
pia, acquiring 49 per Certt/whlle Bosch 
bought a 20 per Cent equity. 1 - 
■ ' A cooperation deal in the fools sector 
was 1 signed with Peugeot, and a minori- 
ty equity in Teldix Was sold. ; ' 

- Another 7,800 j6bs were made redun- 
dant In the German-based Operations In 
1981. Exceptional earnings of DM430nf 
(sales) add the waiving of bank claims 
worth DM2-t0m 'enabled AEG to close 
1981 with a : balance sheet Toss of Only 
DM24A7. Pinslbn claims were cut by 
two-tHfrds ; ln"a deal made With the 
Works Council. • : ' 

■ ' Thert were Essentially three things 
that ailtd'AEG. Thd'huge debts called 
for'artilUal Interest 'payments 'of close to 
DM650m. The domestic' appliances- see- - 
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council approached Chinai CPONOMY 
Schmidt, asking that Bonn buy subI THE BwUWWIVI T 
ty or that it nationalise the comp.,?] 
as If this approach could have haJ 
the staff cutbacks. ™ 

Months of publi 

ceded the court application liaiiS 
undermined faith in the viability of cl 
company still further, and builneii 
especially in the home appliances 
— declined even further, , 

To make matters worse, the pm 
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cash injection by the banka; 

materialise and pending this Bono ™- , 

alao unprepared to come up, win (fw. ImprovemeiU 
promised export guarantee. As s 


? declined and wage deals were 
iT jJkWe. IHC'economy would Improve. 

imnmverneiU wo did 1 'coinri 


would 1 ; come 
ji higher profits and’ increased in- 


responsibility, the main blame 
with past managements. •• i 


the crystal-ball gazers wonder where 
that turn-f or-the-better got to 


allies! and economic researchers 
ipeed In the spring that if Interest 


'has been balanced sooner than 
lied. But the slump continues. 


mists, who said that the market 
Cg^r-salurated, were not far off the 


cept of splitting the huge conceal t 
opening It up to Indii0trial"p'4hon 
came very late. And the inability ofo 

banks to agree among each bther’inflP , . .... , 

Dflrr’e move too late " »« “» « rt “ m 8 ood ? llke v 

, • ' , ■ 2 , 1 . gitbold appliances that have long 

: .^ lat w f® ha f al 4 k*!, 1 itoke" for granted in every home 

torview with Stuttgarter Zcilmt i w n0 loagerbeing bought- ex- 
alao hla personal credibility... .g^pikcemehts. ' 

The remark was clearly add/nirii hi this saturation theory la only 
the banks which had asked him to pi Most of [he publ | c !ti || llke 
over the company's reins in Ihffe ^Sngs. But the economic slum- 

biXSmcy n conrt tCe ' '“ 0|V “ m ° ney ra0ke 11 lm P° s!i - 

How la It to continue? AEOT ^ | nter „ t rnlcs httv(! dec |i ned 
maintain ire product.on In serion wte ^ cen( in the pDst few 

possible, pis means primarily mud ^ ' ainst l he levei of about „ ycar 
nlcal goods. - •• ' alley are still about 30 per cent 

With a payroll of only 60,000 by Iha t)le y we re four years ago. 
the rest of-lhe paying part of the-opM' . , „„.iuwi« u„„„ 

lion is to continue. Unprofitable !«« ” ° 

- primarily household appliancu- ,fc S f. k,m 

will be faced with n new tide ofliy^l Mgoln|i, like heating bills, are 

^ consumption de- 

much of the Initial Faith In himhaiwl 

lost And Dresdner Bonk Chriroajr 


ollned last ycar and Is likely to continue 
to drop. 

Though not exaotly desirable, this has 
been accepted by the politicians, whose 
altitude Is that Improved real Incomes 
should be prevented so that industry 
should have money to invest. 

But while incomes have gone down, 
investment has not gone up-r- in spite, 
of government subsidies designed to stia 
mulate it. 

Industrial output fell still further and 
orders in hand In mid-year were below 
the same period-last year. 

Foreign demand is declining still fur- 
ther. This was Inevitable in view of the 
stagnating world trade and the import 
barriers that have been put up by the 
USA, Britain and France. 

It ia understandable that salea pros- 
pects bath at home and abroad are 
anything but rosy. German Investors are 
delaying Investment projects and so 
prolonging the slump. 

All this makes It clear that there will 
be no growth (adjusted for inflation) 
this year. 

The faot that Commerzbank's Walter 
Seipp Is convinced that there are more 
businessmen than generally assumed 
now on tho brink of launching Invest- 
ment projects Is not much of a consola- 
tion. They have been poised longer than 
they originally Intended. 

Several years of investment restraint 
have: naturally caused a need to catch 


Hans Fridericha, who Is AEd'a'scfini 
sory board chairman, has also not Ms] 
out of thft debacle unscathed. 

What will remain of AEG. Gcrnn^l 
second-largest electrical concern, «lr 
be no mare than a pitiful remnant 
' Aiilon Huni« 
(Slullsaner SteUung, 10 AusaO 'i-J 
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tor remained unsuccessful evert 
restructuring. Tdefunken had hug 
ses abroad. DOrr said that two.™ 
the close to DMISbn volurte of I® 
was accounted for by capital ^oo®3 
was sound. : * ■ 

He emphasised that It wet all 
tlrely consumer goods that cat 
problems. Banks estimated the 1 1' 
of this summer at more than DMI 
In the early summer, DQrr ph . 
his 1983 plan for AEG, The'rtloj 
sourid AEG-Teehnik, a newly F 
subsidiary, was to \>e taken over 
indusirial'firm, Guarantees and' 
patlon by the state Were to have 
to rehabllltate the consumer grid 
tor. But In August, the potential 
partner for ABO-Technik, ihe l 
ElCctrio Company, tost intefes|; ‘"'jl' 
' Ah initial assistance tnove by tl ' l yi-».i 
vemment In the form bf ekpbrt 8™ 1 
tpes to the tune of DM6D0th 



In over 200 pages It llala more than 6,000 pro- 
dudi and tho names and addresses ol Ger- 
many's malar growth muiiilaoturera, Impor- 
ters and exporters, Company enlrlae Include 
an a j-i-glanca product outline. 

This Invaluable oompany directory end pro- 
dud Index cornea with a oheckllat pi: . ' 

• dlplomillo represeniallona 

• chambers ol commerce . - 

a banks specialising In foreign trade 

• freight agents and lorwsrdere , 

• teohnlcalaervlotaindboniultente - r 
a insurance corfypariloo. , ; 

All anirlii an In plain engllih. 


□ ' Yee, tha German Trade Directory sounds likeegdod buy. ' 

.JSA-f 1 - 1 -'- I - INTERPReSS Obor.e.nVerl.BGmbH, _ - ; 

n roan runori Which Ihe ^>3 ., ^n. Au.ileht 23, 0-2000 Hamburg 78 1 W..t0.rm«ny - 

contingent) should be' <H^ l|| diHanm.r'Hru . oooy/lat, Airmail lo UN BlOCk tETTERSi PLEASE) : : 


could nbt agree oh the rale at whl'J^ 
DM273m loan (upon which Utp gg 1, 
tec was 


up among them. 

‘ In' July and August, DQrr --.y ^ 

With' two more partners.' ® runa | ! a)* s 4ai 
acquire an equity in the home 
hies sector while the Ati^W | jJE>- ! - 
concern la 'to' 'manufaciu’ri" ete»i?alyj 
components In a joint ve n iutc _ 

abo. •' ■ "■ . 

(Frankfurter BUndaitiku! 19*14® 
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up. While the purchase of a new 
machine or a new car can be postponed 
for a couple of years, this cannot be 
done for much longer because normal 
wear and tear makes replacements ne- 
cessary. . 

Yet the moment at which the replace- 
ment has to be. made has been post- 
poned time and again, 

No\v even the most Incorrigible opti- 
mists see no upswing before next 
spring. 

The presided pf the Standing Confe- 
rence, pf Chambers pf industry and 
Commerce, Otto Wolff von Ameropgen, 
says there are signs uujicating a repeat 
of the Great Depression of the 193Qs, 

The wave of protectionism in the 
USA and elsewhere, embargos and gcr 
nerally restrictive policies hardly help 
to stimulate world trade .and boost the 
economy. 

But this la .only one side of the coin. 
Declining tax, revenues in this country, 
together with a high state debt and the 
resulting high interest paymonts by the 
public sector, .make it impossible to 
boost the economy through government 
investment programmes. 

In view of this situation, it Is not hard 
to predict that even next year will bring 
no more than a slight recovery. There 
will be no genuine breakthrough to- 
wards growth. " ".- . 

Anton Hunger 

(Stuttsirter Zflltung, 9 August 1982) 

Unemployment 
still rising 

T he jdblets f)gures for July Wt a re- 
edrd: 1,757,437. This means that the 
1 .8 milllqn mdnthly avetage unemploy- 
ment forecast by the president of the' 
Federal Labour Office, Josef Stlngl, has 
almost arrived. 

The budget has been drafted on the 
assumption that the annual average of 
unemployment for this year would be 
1.75 million. " " ' 

There are plenty' of reasons for the 
present unemployment rpte of 7.2 iter 
cent! The Slump continues, and as usual 
lh Ihe Summer months Of recession 
years; Industry hositatei to hire hew 
staff. ■ . . ' . ' 

Ahd school' leavers , bbrp lh the high 
birthrate years are now crowding the la- 
bour market, Which can only absorb 
some of these yotlhg people. ' 
'Explanation! for’ rising unemploy- 
ment are matched by recipes for a eu>p.' 

There h'rC those who demand Job 
Creation Ihe'isutei by the State, with ad 
emjthaslsOn OeOple working ICsh. riV 
Bonn, has been studying, the possibi- 
lities but has lipt’yet coHie up wlth tfti; 
results. This yyciuld suggest' that tfie lf 
everybody worked less (here Would be 
Work for all' ar^tment li not conclusive. 

There catt be no denying that unem- 
ploythenfls a consequence Of pooreeO- 
nOmlc performance — be' the wOet 
hObie-midefOf Imported ftom abroad. , 
Shorter working hours Without redu- 
ced pey would be doctoring the symp- 
toms without curing the root of the Ill- 
ness, the "recession; which Incress- 
ed labour costs Would bitty aggravate' 
. Cariiant wcck • 
( Rn»srN*chrk*wn.s Austin iwt) 


New technology 
‘puts 3m 
jobs at risk 9 

M ore than three million jobs are 
likely to be lost in the immediate 
future because new technology, involv- 
ing micro-electronics, says the German 
trade union federation (DGBj! 

But the DGB sees no alternative to 
new technology because International 
competition is so tough. 

There are some i/l million jobs. In 
jeopardy In the service industries and 
offices ylono, DGB executive, board 
member Siegfried Bleicher has told tho 
news agency Deutscher Depeschen- 
Dleqst(ddp). 

Bleicher called for an amendment of 
labour participation laws to give works 
councils more say in the introduption of 
new technologies. 

What matters is to make technical 
progress socially manageable, Bleicher 
said. ' . ■ 

Since microelectronics means niore, 
productivity, it bIso offers an opporiu- 
nlty to finance social ' progress, ipntie 
forpt of shorter working times, which 
Bleicher regards as a major Instrument 
In the fight against unemployment. 

Some 45 per cent of all office work in 
such areas as text processing can be for- 
malised while 25 to 30 per cent can he 
automated, “There are 2,7 ntillion en- 
dangered jobs hpre alpne,” herald. 

' In mechanical engineering, the auto- 
mobile arid electrical industries, an. an- 
nual 3,5 ; per cent of jobs are already be- 
ing replaced by microprocessors, ac- 
counting for u total of 100,000-jobs. a 

year. 

In the watchmaking Industry, 4fi;per 
cent of jobs have been, lost In the past 
fewyears.' , 

In management the DOB'esppcts,th'o 
loss of about 1 1 5,000 jobs. 

Bleicher also pointed to Ihe increased 
use of Industrial robots, expected to 
reach about 40,000 by 1990. 

B|it the unions see no alternative' to 
si|ch hew teehnologies because of Inter- 
national competition, 

0|tp-thlrd of Germany's industry de : 
ponds op exports, . 

Bfelcher stressed that the unions do 
not on principle pppose the technical 
revolution, saying: “It's nonsense to a<>. 
cuse us of being against machines.” - 
What'tho DGB wants is to safeguard 
the hqalth of (|te yfork, era, keep skills at: 
their present level' and prevent maiqrlal. 
losses. . | 

,in office Vtprk, tjte hew icphnplogy .ia, 
already straining workers to the limit. 

■ Iri, Its fight against the negative ef- 
forts of technology, the DGB demands 
a say in the.etate’a refearch and tqchho-, 
Iqgy pofley ai fdadyan w, informalloi) oit . 

changes in companies . , 

As a result,., wnrkere' co;detem;lnax, 
tidin' rights must be extended, , 

“The present labour participatjoii'je- 
gislqtlon Is ihadeqpate because it fott- 
cems only the consequences of entrex 
preneurial depl.slons," salt) Bleicher.' 

' Ii)' view of this , “ptiseliafactpfy! 
situation;” the trade uniqns and,wor|rs 
councils cap only react rather than act, , 
Though some, employers are prepared, 
to' cboperafe^tuid this js reflected,, in 
their cqljectivp contracts With (he: la- 
bour, force,' (tie eiinployefis' paspclationg 
have, so' categorically rejected any. 

change. Ip the legislation. ..... v. 

Bleicher criticised thia attitude as be.-, 
ing “ihorter than shortsighted”. 

. . , dtp, 

I.,;, ,..' , (? 0 df|*ul»dip.Z«liung. 6 Au»«M,l 9 K ) 1 
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What has happened to the German econo- 
my? And where is It going? This econo- 
mic perspective was written for \Vlrt~ 
sebaftswoebe by Professor Dr Herbert 
Glersch, who is director of Kiel Universi- 
ty’s department of International econo- 
mics, one of the five Institutes which draw 
up economic predictions for the Bonn go- 
vernment. 

1. In retrospect the 5 Os seem to have 
been economic miracle years for Ger- 
many, the 60s golden years worldwide 
and the 70s difficult. 

The 80s are running a grave risk of 
becoming sad years and, if we let our 
hearts sink further, years of depression 
comparable with the 30s. 

2. Growth came naturally in the 50s be- 
cause readiness to work, save, Invest 
and set up in business was neither un- 
duly encouraged nor hampered by or- 
ganisational or governmental power. 

It was brisk because the relationship 
between real earnings, productivity and 
interest rates enabled millions of people 
to achieve their ambition': jobs that 
grew increasingly productive. 

The Wirtschafts mm der t or economic 
miracle, occurred because people pro- 
duced more than the parties to collect- 
ive bargaining dared to share out in ad- 
vance, thereby leaving enough capital 
to invest in the future. 

3. The 60s became golden years by vir- 
tue of an economic policy innovation. 
Overall economic controls in the United 
States led to a demand backlog that 
gave European companies an opportu- 
nity of putting productivity potential to' 
maximum effect by means of mass pro- 
duction and division of labour. 

This potential was enriched by tech- 
nology imported almost free of charge. 

Once again more value was added 
than society as a whole was prepared to 
lay claim to in advance. The result was 
still moro new jobs and calls for mi- 
grant workers to meet the demand. 

4. Then came the venture on to thin lco. 
Instead of quantity, people clamoured 
for quality. Instead of economy they 
Wanted ecology; Instead of productivi- 
ty, justice; instead of progress, security; 
Instead of the individual, the' collective; 
instead of the materialistic, the hu- 
mane; instead of the free market econo- 
my, political arrangements; instead of 
spontaneity, regulated provisions. Such 
was the change in the system of values. 

5. Europe also went through the end of 
overvaluation of the dollar and the end 
of inexpensive technology Imports. 
Since the oil crisis labour productivity 
has seemed less important than energy 
productivity. 

What was available for advance dis- 
tribution in the annual round of wage 
talks without affecting the employment 
situation was reduced to a minimum; t . 

But because everyone behaved aa 
though it was business as usual, partly 
as a result of Irresponsible guarantees 1 
of full employment, jobs went to the’ 
wall that' earned less in profits than was 
shared out in advance. '; ’ 

Many jobs were only kept going be- 
cause they were subsidised by the tax'- 
payers' money, . " ! , 

In the short term the disproportion 
between productivity and wages was 
offset by 1 inflationary pressure On 'teal 
interest rates, but the malaise has bfeert 
self-evident ever sjnee the drug of infla- 
tion has had to be discontinued. 

There is not enough power to gerier-' 
ate new jobs in Germany, unlike in tKd 
United States, where real earnings have' 
declined, thereby enabling about 20 
million people to find new employment. 

6. Wages ought not to continually be‘ 
mentioned whenever unemployment 
arises as an issue. Yet even if this point 


PERSPECTIVE 


Facing up to changing 
economic realities 


hits been taken, other prices that ate 
wrong have assumed taboo proportions. 

They Include farm prices, rents, the 
cost of study and exchange rates, or used 
to include exchange rates. 

In volume plannlog terms the diagno- 
sis sounds equally unsatisfactory. At the 
going real wage rates in Europe there 
are not enough competitive jobs. 

There is also a shortage of capital, of 
enterprising businessmen, of able exe- 
cutives and of Innovative engineers and 
specialists. What calls for Courage to 
face the future no longer seems to be 
worth the trouble. 

7. In other sectors there Is a surplus: 
too orany people without regular jobs 
and too much red tape In government, 
in market organisations and lobbies and 
in companies. 

This unproductive surplus is financed 
by wage-earneis who are flrst paid more 
than the frulta of their labour is worth, 
then have to pay so much in tax and so- 
cial security that they wonder whether it 
might not be better to join the ranks of 
the takers or transfer to the parallel eco- 
itomy. 

8. Everyone In Europe is hit by the loss 

H elmut Schmidt is by no means 
alone in having visions of a 1929- 
style crash. In America there is increas- 
ingly debate on whether the poor state 
of die economy today might mean a 
fresh 1929, tomorrow. 

The Bundesbank may feel such fears 
are wildly exaggerated and dangerous, 
but there can be no doubt that the inter- 
national economy Is at it lowest ebb 
since the Second World War. 

Wo may not be plunging headlong to- 
ward a fresh Black Frlduy but the cur- 
rent recession is woise than its 1974 
predecessor, and that was a bad oncl 
This now is true of nearly all indus- 
trialised countries, whereas only a few 
months ago the first signs of ail econo- 
mic spring were reported to bo on thq 
horizon. 

Even the Japanese, who have seemed 
in the past to regularly achieve high 
growth rates, are back in the economic 
doldrums and in the final .quarter, of 
1981 reported a decline in overall eco- 
nomic output for the first time since 
1974. 

The outlook is,gloomy in Britain too, 
where Mrs Thatcher not long ago felt, 
sho amid seo a silver living in fjio' 
clouds on the economic horizon, in. 
next to no time, the baromet- 
er j^as plummeted to zero. , 

Jn the United States, the other coun-' 
try where supply-side economics , have 
favoured the business community, the 
bqbbie of a widespread and lasting re- 
covety . prqached for the past year and g 
half seems likely to burst. ,. r , 

Apart rrom the Federal government,, 
from ■ which chief, economic adviser 
Murray Weidenbaum resigned on ac- 
count , of ifs exaggerated optimism, 
hardly anyone still expects President 
Reagan's economic booster programme 
of tax cgis to work. ■/.!'. . 

.Sitpply-side economics jgnot alone jn 

having failed. So has Keynesian econq- 
mi ; cs wi|h its eiriphgaii on, boosting de- 
mand by.econotnio pump-priming, , ." 

France is a case in point. Despite! M.! 
Mittetriand’S' campaign promises Fran- 
ce's eoonomic crisis' has taken a definite 


of dynamism that has arisen because 
wrong incentives have prompted people 
to want the Wrong things. 

They are being led in the wrong di- 
rection, away from the management 
outlook and off to the rear, where there 
is more administration than activity, 
more orders than order, more prescrip- 
tion than cure, more talk than study and 
more taking than giving. 

In this way incentives are promoting 
a social security outlook that will 
doubtless before long be transformed 
into a line-sounding philosophy of life. 
9. In the circumstances there can be no 
ruling ont the possibility of slower 
growth leading to a steady decline in 
living standards. 

What can be done? Little benefit can 
be expected from the old trick of apply- 
ing pressure on interest rates to offset 
inordinately high real earnings. 

Capital markets have grown so sensi- 
tive that a mere Increase in unemploy- 
ment prompting rumoura on money 
policy will tend to push market interest 
rates up. 

So in the short term a step in the op- 
posite direction would seem to be cnll- 


ed for. The way to cut Interest^ , AS TRONOMY 
case the burden on the wage from. In“" 

In the longer term rehabilitate , 

x.stus’ss'i programming the death of a star 

tion are restored. ° O 

10. Taxation must be simplified,^ J i.L„ il _ f _ 

SMwaas and the birth of a supernova 

itiative must bo gradually nbolishid , . 

Ministries and bureaucracy I* ltst ralu *“* mo " thi !' 11,8 com ‘ — 
abolished that politicise life and eft Iputer mode the atar die, but the ma- JWSOSrliNillpt 
ively declare the individual income* in® 1 *. l * le superuovu, 1,01 •“ho 
to handle his own affairs, W in Cray 1, the fastest electronic j 

Laws and regulations that maid tiiin the world. fc. 

ting up new businesses more .diffc AfW oscillations from what was left di8meter v , t comDr is!na the mass of an . d shel1, Thls 
must be suspended. State monmj lit tier were all that could be elicited one nnd h p . Jj, , . thin skin is so loo- 

including the postal, must be abolufc ^ihe computer for most of the time, been bom ’ sely baked to the 

Private competition must be alios yWolfgang Hillebrandt of the Max Us matter is so densely packed as to ft Yakes^Iy a ftw 


including the postal, must be aboli 
Private competition must be 

to run alongside public underubfeek Astrophysics Institute, Munich, 
ranging from the railways to the ettfLj been expecting computer Simula* 


star Is the extreme 
difference, to the 
power of 10, In den- 
sity of matter bet- 
ween the nucleus 



tionnl system. 

There must be a free choice bi 


, jato yield much more spectacular re- 


clei. The matter that collapses, travel- it off into outer spa- 
ling at a speed of tens of thousands of <£, where it hurtles 
kilometres a second, smashes against away at 300km per 


several rates in the compulsoiy wMhfld put together in a computer this nucleus, sending a powerful shock se cond It is then a 
security system and more compt%amms everything that was known wave back to the outer shell of the dy- ,t„ w iv ' exnandlna 

in all regulated sectors, indudi| J; - ■'->*- ,k. nr. „r , J SI0WI 7 ex P Bnaln 8 

aviation. 


the last few seconds in the life of fog st ar. 


| liar, including countless formulas 


cloud, an ageing brandt at work. 


The shell has not previously noticed, “red giant” that expands to 10 times the 
There must be greater freedom tolm various branches of physics. as j t wer0j t ^at it is failing apart inside, size of our solar system,but it still has a 

up in trade in regions where mduiaHefelt he was on fairly safe ground, but the shock wave blasts the shell to long way to go before it turns into a su- 

structures are ageing. Btr about 15 years scientists have been bits as soon as it hits it. pemova. 


structures are ageing. Rtrabout 15 years scientists have been 

Is this a mixed bag? Why yes, b&vinced gravitational collapse is the 


It does so at an initial speed of 


pemova. 

The remaining neon star. Dr Hille- 


that is because so much is overgwwmiest cause of ' the spectacular bang r0U ghly 10,000km per second, and this brandt has shown in simulation, can 


litis been paralysed. winds a star’s life. 

Is it politically fcasiblo? No, certain For most of its life n star bums up 


not until people clamour for an c 
t unity to revert to natural growth. 


h elements into heavy elements by 


explosion is what astrophysicists mean swiftly trigger a supernova explosion 
by n supernova. within the "red giant.” 

Computer simulation failed initially By means of nuclear fusion chain 


I to natural growth. ; * r fusion, converting hydrogen (Q Jmv / ^ effecL The she „ was umif ' reactions the neon star burns up. or 

Herbert CM hlbdluin via a number of intermedi- f ecte{ j by the implosion inside the dying arguably down, into a body of iron and 

(Wirtschonswochc.JOJuljrix pttges into iron and nickel. star. Dr Hlllebrandt’s bid to simulate nickel 300km in diameter surrounded 

■ ■ ■ ■ - — 1 ilbey collect in the centre of n hen- t h e SU pernova was foiled. only by a skin of oxygen a kilometre or 


A depressing 
thought: is 
it 1929 again? 

turn fur the worse since he assumed 
power and embnrked oil fresh economic 
policies. 

In Germany too, where economic 
controls have been used sporadically if 
at all, the optimism that was wide- 
spread last spring has long vanished. 

If has done so largely because invest- 
ment and exports, the two mainstays or 
nny economic recovery, have for 
months gone into reverse. 

The best indicator of economic trends 
over the next three to six months Is In- 
dustrial order books, and they look 
none too good. 

Adjusted for inflation, domestic or- 
ders for capital goods In May were 10 
per cent down on the low level of De- 
cember 1981. 

Export orders for capital goods were 
down to their lowest level for 19 months 
and nearly 15 per cent lower than six 
months beforehand. 

So there are no signs of a definite im- 
provement in the economic outlook. 
German Industry may be more competi- 
tive that It used to be because of the 
dollar's high exchange rate, but it re- 
mains hard-hit by economic difficulties 
in other Western countries. 

Other countries may be less depen- 
dent on exports but their industries are 
equally down in the dumps, 

Recession is so universal that no sin- 
gle country seems able any longer to 
trigger sufficient growth of its own to 
stage a self-sustaining recovery. 

! This lethargy will doubtless continue 
to have the most serious repercussions 
on the labour market and government 
budgets, the sectors it has already hit 
hardest. 

; This winter will probably be marked 
by.world unemployment at a level that 


ey collect in the centre or n hen- the supernova was foiled. only by a skin of oxygen a kilometre or 

would have been considered unlUtU^ n'HiimH.rer'nfnvor 7no “In such n complex process," lie cx- 50 •*“'*• 

ble oven 12 months ngo. wtm a mumeter ot over ruu pfafps, "so many factors ploy n part that From this point onwards cosmic 

Tlte public sector borrowing reqds ^ you ora obliged to resort to methemotl- events proceed at breakneck speed. The 

ment will then, for that and ottos *«ccumulatton of heavy mass in co) simplifications with even the most Iron and nickel star breoks down as ex. 


sons, break all records, ns US trot* W *"?L or 'He star upsets its bal- 
ready indicate E TWi compact matter breaks up 

In Washington tho US Congretlt * tbs pressure of its own gravity, 
revised its estimates of the budgtttt h a fraction of it second the entire 
in fiscal 1983 nnd 1984 on sccMIl itdlspses, shrinking to u mere 20km 

(lie decline in economic prospecls 

Congress expects the debt to is! - - .- - . -r - — 

per cent higher thnn previously tow 

year after. and 100 per cent j N am j|,j a Wa j 
So (hero is no further leeway forw j 
nomlc booster programmes to tiW* i Continued from page 2 
either demand or supply. . nft | nelll , l(ie v .. 


sophisticated computer. ,, peeled into a neutron star. 

“As a result the crucial effect may un- The resulting shook wave has su/Tl- 
wittingly be frustrated.” dent energy to blast off thls thin layer 

Three US scientists two years ago * ^“nr' 11 ^ r °" 8, ' ly 

ll,„ Vnv In i, nurlinl solution HU.UUUKIU per second. 


supplied tho koy to u purtial solution 
when they worked out by computer 


Unlike previous computer models. 


Continued from page 2 


how u slur with 10 limes the mass or the this category or star was round to work, 
Sun aged. triggering the elusive supernova. It pro- 

, , bublv did so because the neon blasts 

nicnon. fed have a “"J ^ * m “ Cl ' 

life-span of 40 million years ut most. As oP ll,e 5tor 8 ma 

"red giants" they bogin by developing u The layer of oxygen hooted to 100 


U Whnt'on'eMnondc nollcv-pskdi* t4llKlu<1 's <he Federal Republic or small, dctisu nucleus or neon nnd sill- million degrees centigrade hits the outer 
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rock bottom? 

A joint bid by all Industrialised a 
tries to surmount world reeett 
which Is assuming increasingly “ 


“ <be proposed electoral system, 
of the militant wing of Swapo 
‘to presehce of Cubuns in neigh- 
*»! Angola, 


ubout seven billion degrees centigrade. 
But about 85 per cent of the star’s 


alight. 

That is how the dying star, or what lb 


roua proportions, would appear* concludcd 

Ihe only promising approach. dcVB | 0 p ments scemc d 

vemmentdenclte'woiildnoKneW **^.[1**^?; 


manor, consisting of hydrogen and he- left or It, burns brightly in the sky for 
lium, is spread round the remainder of weeks, leaving behind a tiny neutron 


the volume us un eir cushion, so to star in its midst, 
speak. RehUmrd Brener 

Tho snecial feature of this category of ( Kolner sudi-Anzcijer. 5 Augnu raj) 


ve nment daticiu woum n*u Cuba was prepared to widr- 

tailed in a coordinated manner, v 

the price of defence spending cibi?5. . ® 

defence budgets have been largdWflr^wer the exuct position may 
ed cuts so far everywhere, not Jw,P wen never before had a solution 


nnxpected developments scemcd sp ' ai1, ... , 

fie, with unconfirmed reports sug- TTio spectal feature of this category of 


the United States). 'Namibia conflict been so near 

That would be the main P rt, 2 "toMenly, fighting was resumed, 
for concerted action to cut fboki as though South African mi- 

rotes, which are much too htgn ■» ijiiralegists have taken a leaf out of 
nomie recovery. -reosrri book now that lsraci's declared 

, If the West were on ly pW ff, at, exert continued military pres- 
join forces on this there would t «on west Beirut to bring about a 


nuine chanco of preventing woise 
happening. 


tithdr&wal and what is hoped will 
:Pt ?^sclilement. 


But egoism prevails over cp ‘ ' .... 

sense in the European Cdrnmjtf J?J*«niction of Swapo's militant 
Trade war Is waged and family * C^ bas already been weakened 
preoccupy America, Europe aod» ^W mlhtary operations, is seen 
in one sector after another. . , ° r M«mng secure tndepen- 
Hopes of politicians changing 'fcNamrtn.. 
spots, like the proverbial l e °P^( JvlJlance (he idea seems toi make 
jointly arriving at long-term ew. i#» |i g equation with many 

perspectives will probably be m , 'fable factors. 

H»ns Georg Claus- Dietrich MOhrke 
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New telescope 

to see into 

dark corners 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

A new radio-telescope will help Ger- 
man and .US astronomers to learn 
more about how stars and galaxies ori- 
ginate and how energy is generated in 
the process. 

Stair of the Max Planck Radio-Astro- 
nomy institute, Bonn, and tfie Universi- 
ty of Tucson, Arizona, have reached 
ugreement, in Munich on construction 
of the telescope. 

It will liuve a dish antenna 10 metres 
in diameter Hint will be the first made 
of synthetic material rather than alumi- 
nium, says the Bonn institute’s Peter <j. 
Mczger. 

Astronomers should be ablo to take a 
better look at Ihe far comers of tho uni- 
verse nnd to see for tho first lime the 
early development stages of stars in the 
making. 

This has not so far been possible be- 
cause optical telescopes were unable to 
penetrate the dense clouds of gas and 
dust in which stars and galaxies take 
shape. * : 1 1 

Optical observation of galaxies has 
revealed little or no measurable radia- 
tion on wavelengths that ' can ‘ be 
received; This is because stars and 
galaxies in the making arc cold gas and 
dust clouds at temperatures of 'nearly 
minus 263 degrees centigrade; 1 " \ 

1 They emit radiation on WaVil^ngths 
of less than a millimetre only, and all 
that' con .be seen in conyeritional teles- 
oopesls black s0btd: ( ‘ 

' THatj says ’ProfeMor Mezger, is why 
scientists have decided to develop u 
tqlescope in, the sub-millimetre zone. 

It wifi cost about QM7m and. bo 
built, after, trials, on Mount Lemm<?n t 
north of Tucson, probably in 1985. The 
Krqpp . Foundation is to. contribute 
DM3.5m, the Max Planck Institute 
DM 1.5m.. 

The Americans .will Toot the rest of 
the bill, and to offset their smaller share 
of the capital Investment will be footing 
more of the unnual bill of ’■ at leusf 
DM600,000 to run the telescope. 

Jtirgert Gesper 

(Sluligarter Nathrtchien. 3 Auguu 1982) 
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SPACE RESEARCH 


Third World countries tune in to the 
possibilities of satellite communication 


T he East bios has abandoned Its op- 
position to satellite TV programmes 
for direct reception. 

Developing countries are less worried 
that survey satellites of the Landsat ca- 
tegory would merely help Western com- 
mercial exploitation of their natural re- 
sources even more efficiently. 

These are two of the points to emerge 
from the second United Nations space 
conference. Unispace 82, in Vienna. 

Conference findings are to be drafted 
as a report for the UN General Assem- 
bly and for member countries. 

In 1968 representatives of roughly 70 
countries met for the. first UN confer- 
ence on space research for peaceful 
purposes. 

This conference had 140 national re- 
presentatives. 

In 1968, there were few differences of 
opinion between the industrialised and 
Third World countries. 

The great powers were the givers, the 
others the takers, and this was more or 
less accepted. Yet there was a wide- 
spread feeling at the conference that the 
UN had a major part to play. 

The United Nations, It Was felt, could 
help to ensure that the benefits of space 
research were available, to all countries 
in equal measure and dipt space would 
be used strictly for peaceful purposes. 

But thlit optimism Was wishful think- 
ing. The great powers had no Intention' 
of abandoning lhalr. military ambitions 
and the disputes between them showed 
their chief consideration to be expan- 
sion of their respective power. 

The United' States, for instance, was 
most upset by Soviet announcements' of 
plans to set dp an Intbrsputnik system 
of communications satellites. 

It would be in direct competition 
with the Intelsht system, which is large- 
ly controlled by the United States) add 
Washington saw the announcement as a 
political affront and a bid to upset the 
Vienna conference.' ■ ■ i 

Times have, changed. Third World 
countries are much more keenly Interes- 
ted in space; research. Several satellite 
systems have proved extremely useful. . 

; A major, experiment in India in 1975 
showed that communications satellites 
could be used to relay educational TV 
jo even tjre remptest arepe of.a country. 

., Satellite communlqatlous are boned, 
dpi not jus(,qyer lpng distances but plsq 
wherever the infraptrpptqip. is not fully 
developed. ■, v , ; . |r., .. 

In Indonesia,', for Instance, twin natio- 
nal satellites, Palapa 1. and Palapa 2, 
have served as a bridge between the is- 
lands for some time. 

Last but riot 'least, the photos' taijeq 
by survey satellites in the Landipt cate- 
goty can be used for a wide range of 
purposes iri developing impassible' ter- 
tain;' " ■' 

These advantages 'are' ih disputable 
even though'satellltes are not always as 
useful or as 'unique as their advocates 
claim. '■'■ ■ • '"i ( 1 n ; ’■! -i! ■■ i= 

About 140 Countries now use commu- 
nications Satellites, while 1 over 220 
ground stations directly receive photos 
relayed by meteorological satellites. 

Nearly, 40 countries have already 
joined Jnmarsat, an international orga- 
nisation for satellite communications at 
sea, and over 100 countries. use handset 
data in prospecting fpr natural resour- 
ces and other commodities. 




Landsat data can already be received 
directly In a number of countries. They 
range from Argentina to Thailand and 
from Canada to China and Australia. 

The second UN conference, Uni- 
space ‘82, In Vienna was attended by. 
140 countries keen to reach agreement 
on International cooperation. 

The conference findings are to, be 
drafted as a report to be submitted, with 
recommendations, to the UN General 
Assembly and member-countries. 

Agreement was been largely reached 
on a handful of issues that were pre- 
viously controversial. 

The East Bloc has abandoned its op- 
position to satellite TV programmes for 
direct . reception now that reasonable 
terms, have been agreed. 

The developing countries are less 
woiried than they were that Landsat 
photos would merely help Western 
companies to locate and exploit their 
natural resources everi more accurately 
and completely than beforehand. 

But that still left controversial topics 
that wore hotly debated in Vienna. 

James M. Beggs, head of Nasa, the 
US national aeronautics and space ad- 
ministration, recently told a Congres- 
sional sub-committee what the .major 
differences of opinion between the Uni- 
ted States and the Third World were. 

He did so in connection with an evi- 
dently most intransigent US attitude 
that was sure to trigger disputes. 

The draft conference report Included, 
for Instance, proposals for a# Interna- 
tiona) satellite system for geological 
surveys or for the United Nations to be 
given extra powers of coordination. 

Mr Beggs said that from the US view- 
point existing' intematiohal cooperation 
must first be outlined and probed' and 

r*l — . 

S pace research is so Involved that in- 
ternational collaboration on fin- 
dings is essential, a delegate told the se- 
cond Uh%tj Nations Unispacp confe- 
fence hjYlpnha. ' 

Hans-Hilger Haunschild, of the Bqnn 
Reaearch Ministry, said Bonn was a 
user of outer space for peaceful purpo- 
ses only. It attached particular impor- 
tance to applying the results or re- 
search. I'UivT 

Herr Haunschild, who as state secre- 
tary is the civil service head of the Mi- 
nistry, headed Bonn's delegation and 
Jvas elected a vice-chginnan of the UN 
conference. 

I Speaking to over 1,000 delegates re- 
presenting over 100 countries, he listed 
several space research projects involv- 
ing Bonn: 

• The two Helios probes, launched In 
1974 and 1976 by US rockets, came clo- 
ser to the Sun than any previous man- 
made projectiles. They, withstood ex- 
treme conditions for years longer than 
their projected life-span arid relayed an 
abundance of data back to Earth. 

• Giotto, a European Space , Agency 
project, ladue.to probe, Hallsy'i Comet 
In 1986. ; 

• Galileo, a project following In the 


other options carefully considered with 
due regard for national objectives and 
requirements before setting up extra in- 
ternational institutions was 
discussed. 

At the same time he was not prepared 
to give an assurance that the United 
Statea would continue to supply recon- 
naissance satellites. 

He said the conference had no right 
to insist on national operators giving as- 
surances in respect, of reconnaissance 
systems that were not yet operational. 

This might be truoi but it was under- 
standable that an end to developments 
would be most unsatisfactory for the 
Third World countries. 

Due partly to US propaganda, they 
had invested large sums of money In the 
Landsat project. - President Reagan is 
trying to find a private operator for 
Landsat but is having difficulty in find- 
ing anyone, . . j , 

The French see an opportunity of 
competition here. In 1984 France la to 
launch its fust owp reconnaissance sa- 
tellite, Spot. 

Esa, Japan and India, likewise have 
more or less specific plans to go in for 
reconnaissance satellites. 

Differences of opinion ate no less 
substantial on communications satelli- 
tes, which are usually put into a geosta- 
tionary ortiit 36,000km above the equa- 
tor, where they 'appear, to stand, still In 
relation'll) the Earth)' 

A number of developing countries 
are now worried the Industrialised na- 
tions will station more and more satelli- 
tes over the equator, leaving them no 
room In which to follow suit. 

That is' Why they insist on their Inte- 
rests being borne In mind here and now 
and even' lay claim to sovereignty over 
geostationary positions above their ter- 
ritory, which is ruled out by the terms 
of international spaoe agreements. 

Mr Beggs said the US delegation ad- 


International 

collaboration 

‘essential’ 

wake of the US Voyager series, is due to 
jbfbWJupltet, also in 1986, 

• Rosat, a project shared with Ameri- 
ca and Britain, is due to probe the X- 
ray spectrum of the entire sky from 
198? and will, it Is hoped, discover seve- 
ral hundred thousand new X-ray sour- 
ces. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
also associated with development work’ 
on the ERS-1 European reconnaissance 
satelllite, an Esa project, 

Germany’s contribution will mainly 
be the manufacture of micro-wave sen- 
iors. The satellite will be used primarily 
In climate research, geology and pro- 
specting for natural resources. 

The emphasis will be on problems fa- 
ced by the developing countries. 

Satellite communications, ' Herr 
Haunschild eald, was a firmly 
established- lector in which space tech- 
noldgy had home fruit. Bonn's first 
..contribution bad been .the Symphonic! 


vocated access for all countries to J | COMMUNICATION 
stationary orbits but opposed any | 
of pre-emptive arrangements. «ti 1 

They would, he said, run courteii V lQcO CRSS61 

constructive solution such as allot*; 

new frequencies, 1 ^ 1 • _ 

Tire United States as the West's In , gZUuiUlii 

Ing space research country had a hi i ° 

time of it in Vienna, especially ui 

Europeans have now set up in co^J 'T hs S° i v , e ™ m ' n ‘ “Sency that 
(ion “u m comp KlJ pubhcatlons harmful to the 

_ . .. ,, . 1-n a is ran on a shoestring. 

Topics the Afro-Asian deltpj, a payroll of three civil servants 
proposed for the conference ageu i^gfourother officers: six In oil, as two 


Video cassettes give more work for the 
guardians of youthful morals 




psychologists in Stockholm. 

According to findings submitted in 
1 if il Stockholm, he wrote in his answer to a 

'OFK iOr lllc parliamentary question, 45 per cent of 

schoolchildren question said they pre- 
U ferred video programmes that featured 

morals brutality or porn. 

Since they next to never talked with 
their parents about what they watched 
expenditure must be in a reasonable re- there was, the experts said, a serious 


lationship to the benefit. 


risk of young people developing a fas- 


But he agreed that young people cist world view, 
must be afforded better protection from Herr Grobecker, Social Democratic 


were largely Identical with Inutl | 2 D art-tlme work But they cannot portrayals of violence and brutality. Ex- MP for Bremen, said that in his view 

United States was reluctant to dlicui f havlna nothlna to dn much more work on ,ts hands but mere ' perts had r5p ' atedly 5aid how dan * e " the risks of video cassettes must be seen 

Many demands made by the IS T used to spend most of their time ly * he Minisl , ry ? as consideri "B rous scenes of violen “ Bnd murder >" connection with signs of growing 

World countries were wildly cups Jungi’to pornography and pulp nre- wlrk ornLriv * P * Tk * . . , ' right-wing extremist potent'.! in the Fe- 

n nri chnu/i*H count aane. iw .iJl »u. out its work properly. The effect on impressionable young deral Republic of Germany. 
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ted and showed scant sense of kM panes that glorified war, but since the iWerfm-M mint onVrfwA .nH th ■!!” f inpreuionaiMo young 

but the United State, was caUedbl?M. complaint, havi increasingly cos 7 T maf.nowe rav- ,T . l8tely emph “ ised a 

answer them. | about the portrayal of violence in cost 111 le ™s of manpower and other the mtemational congress of school 

The Reagan administration setmv jawd. 
likely to make any serious conceutali From 1554, when the agency was set 
Even the Europeans have been j* Mill ^e late 60s up to 500 com* . ■ 

“Lufthansa consistently is among' 
25,” the leaders off the industry in both 

mnowation and efforts towards ■ 

5.a e fa r ^')^=r, l .' e r'),); t r E )5f--'5 d v^ji‘i , Q btr-=,n jm.", mocSerfiizetffioG- ' 

the last thing America wanted la 11 j 1 |M, i ^" s ycl ' r , tbora w ' 11 be alany , T 

was an arms race in outer space. “i 8 sl "8 ,a au,hor ' ly youth dc ' Av itonsoon World iNewYbdo No visai 

Many military satellite lyiteoii ‘f wm « nlh8p 74 t ™mplaints. 
undoubtedly necessary to itokk , “»« “■"Pla'nts these du y s i ire not 
peace, but it is alarming to see loaq p0 , ,n , m ( l 8 s bu ‘ nbol “ vldeo cus ' 

military men at the helm of inslitida ^ ka 8lonf y violence, 
and agencies purportedly copotre a complamt is registered the 

with strictly peaceful u/ci cf « « ™ st d f a ' de , whe,hct or ,. no “ 
space SB* the pablicutlnn or cassette. If it 

They have lately included tha bull “ !s , ,cda " ,h J a ‘ ha Pr ens is ,hal ad ' 

Nasa's Space Shuttle division soda *T 8 J S banned “ " may 0 " ly bC 

Jet Propulsion Lnboralory ta Panik "Hinder Ihc counlcr. 

California, which lias been respor# magnalnes that huv« been 

for many successful pl.netsflri.Wri MtfeM «re usually withdrawn from 
The Soviet Union Is hardly Ins pc* ^> fon b V •"« PuWishers and distn- 
tlon to throw stones on this sects, . . , 
was bound to take the opportunity po <* fi n. cassettes that gin- 

vided by the Vienna conference la m ^ “"d violenec is really woe 

vass support for Us "peaceful" sprit. ’^. 7 C ‘“T ^ 

search programme,. S Amur” y X 

If it were to succeed, the Wcsl iij i« AfTalis. 
whole would be the loser, not Just o : **■ -- - ■ — — r — 

U " S "'‘ , ;,„„,»SSIS »f fascist views 

iBrDeuuchiin4.9Aus»»™ -deing spread through 
— — — — ■ — j video, • 

telecon satellite, developed and N J 
Jointly with France in 1976. 1 

had b ' cn te ,“ ed lo come up for discussion in 

'A 'tlTlZ “'“in when the Protection of Young 


Ada Braudes 

(Stuttgarter Zei tiling, 6 August 1982) 



inH 8111 i» d «'l with at committee 

forced U d ’’“ ^j'Wfll'ie Bundestag. . 

°It e had also baen used In dl»«W»i^'' callon s abmit which complaints 
lief by tha Intamatlcnal Red CrCU« * W «« blacklisted m 8 out of 10 
fer a Unesco conference in Nairobi, gjb« Bonn feel, the consequences 

Communication satellites, hi;* ““ l ««elnsurfic,em. 
were sure to play a crucjel role W® video boom has reached , such 
establishment of reliable telecom^ "Wnlons that no-one can say for 
works, and reliable telecommuniaw ji what turn developments may yet 
were a prerequisite of satisfactory v 

conditions and Industrial and ecosw 1 RlnUtry officials are undecided on 
development. M J make legal provisions to cover 

Iri conjunction with the Internaw” Witideo market, and the Bill mainly 
Telecommunications Union Bcr.r *th with how old young people must 
commissioned a survey on the W 'Wore they can smoke, drink and go 

tance of satellites iri the developnri" vitsdqenia or disco. 

remote rural areas in Africa. , Jit attempts are to be made at com- 
Herr Haunschild also mentio»» , %s stage to como to some arrange- 
eeiafril collaboration with Frta ■|<>1 that will relate to the video mar- 
say, the TV-SAT radio and TV W \ , 

kn ^ n s!rer.e i n.“imSo F rtWce ofW /^^elher the growing number 
He stressed the impo ’ »mpiaints about cassettes would 

national Cooperation «id ^ ^ an incrcase |n the numbcr of 

S£ ! S2rf?inffiCSl?5i5 -1 ^ «•»». Herr Grobecker 
^nlretion or of spedaf UN a*®* to give an immediate an- 

_ . . - i Are* 11 115 "imUted' that the agency had 


> 7 ,■ - V»-‘ . v. . 


THe Lufthansa fleet Is probably (he most up-to-date Iri the wcirld. Not only that, Lufthansa's 
standards of maintenance are second to none. Which Is Why we can offer you a 'Smoother 
runnfng operation all over the world. ! 


© Lufthansa 
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FOLKLORE 


Eulenspiegel, the eternal 
joker, hero and rebel 


D octor Faustus, the dabbler in black 
mqgic from KniUlingcn, survived 
because Goeihe's two-part epic ensured 
him immortality. 

Till Eulenspiegel, a farmer's son from 
Kneltflngcn, near Brunswick, did not 
need such an august literary patron to 
steer him clear of oblivion. 

' To this day every German child can 
tell a tale or two of Till Eulenspiegel, 
the artful jester who outwitted mediae- 
val adversaries by the score. 

.In MOlIn,.- near Lflbcck. where tradi- 
tion has it that he was buried, there is a 
bronze statue of him in his jester’s attire 
sitting cross-legged with thumbs up and 
: a grin all over his [ace. 

He was, by all accounts, u popular 
; hero, an indestructible individual who 


Slagfrled H. Sichtermann, D/a Wandtungon 
des Wl EuJensptagal, Bflhlau Verleg, Colo- 
, gne and Vienna, DM76. 


! never gave up and constantly doled out 
: wit and ridicule whenever he wns In 
trouble. 

For centuries he has been a figure 
with whom the common man, and chil- 
. dren in particular, have felt able to 
identify. 

; They are still jubilant when he is said 
; to have taken everyone literally and 
: tViade fools of them. Eulenspiegel has 
unquestionably survived. 

He is more than a match in popuiari- 
1 y for his fellow-veteran of centuries- 
old folk tales, Doctor Faustus, the Swa- 
bian alchemist. 

Eulenspiegel is so popular a folk, hero 
that he has been claimed by many as a 
! kindred spirit. He Is said to have been a 
hired labourer who staunchly defended 
the interests of his class. 

He has been seen ns a hero of free- 
. doin and an eternal rebel, an antl- 
• Christ, worldly wise and even, in the 
f Third Reich, the embodiment of a com- 
' bative outlook on life. 

Today's advocates of an alternative 
life style have adopted Eulenspiegel as 
the original political freak and dropout 
' who refused to knuckle under to social 
! compulsion. 

j Marxists claim him as a comrade in 
1 the class struggle and representative of 
! the early bourgeois revolution. But a fi- 
| gure to whom, all lay claim can elude 
■ them all. •’ 

When one leads the 95 tales in .the 
; 1515 Strasbourg edition ^Brunswick cus- 
1 toms clerk Hermann Bote’ s' Til l Eulen- 
spiegel will be seen to be more than just 
! an amusing and artful dodger.. 

* He is a scintillating figure and exlre- 
: mely hard to classify, although various 
, interpretations are possible if tales are 
; selected accordingly and others ignor- 
; ed. 

He can then be stylised both as a 
positive provocateur of feudalism and a 
{ figure who stands firm against his racial 
j background. 

But there can bi little doubt' on One 
j point. Till Eulenspiegel seems to have 
! been the most argumentative know-all 
. of all time. 

; He stopped short at nothing to have 
, the last word and outshine an adver&a- 
[ ry, not even at eating his own excre- 
ment. 

It is strange and surprising that Eu- 


ISMSKm 

lenspiegel as described by Bote in his 
mediaeval satire has been used lime and 
again as a literary model but next to ne- 
ver been convincingly portrayed in 
artistic form. 

TJie exception was arguably Charles 
de Coster, a Munich-born Belgian who 
wrote in French. 

Siegfried H. Sichtermann, editor of 
the Eulenspiegel Yearbook, has gone to 
the trouble of collecting adaptations of 
Eulenspiegel from Hans Sachs to Chris- 
ta and Gerhard Wolf and editing a sam- 
pler from five centuries. 

The result is both Interesting and 
disappointing. Many felt called but few, 
apart from de Coster, were chosen to 
write on the subject. 

Hans Sachs and Johann Fischart re- 
duced Eulenspiegel to a superficial and 
narrow figure, either nn efficient or a 
moral and didactic hero. 

Wilhelm Vershofen, leader of the 
Deutsche Deinokratische Fartei (a fore- 
runner of today’s Liberals) in the Wei- 
mar constitutional assembly of 1919, 
gave him a political role. 

He changed Till into Tyll and made 
him a Minister who struggles in vain to 
set up a state based on common sense 
and humanity. 

GUnter Weisen bom In his Ballade 
vom Eulenspiegel, Federle und der dik’ 
ken Pompunne follows in de Coster’s 
footsteps and lakes a critical look at to- 
talitarianism. 

F airy tales must be told and not read. 

They reflect the characteristics of 
nations, what they have In common and 
the contrasts between them. 

Telling them is an art that few people 
still cultivate. Vilma Monckeberg* Koll- 
mar, 90, of Hamburg, is a fairy tale- 
teller supreme. 

No-one who has sat and listened to 
her Inimitable delivery can have forgot* 

, ten it. 

The tales she told were for adults, an 
art form perhaps, but straightforward 
and not artificial, told in the way tale9 
used to be told by one person to an- 
other, Tor people who could neither 
read nor write. 

| Vilma MOnckeberg-Kollinar ha^pe* . 

ver been a belleVdr in telling children 
fairy tales. Children, she has always 
felt, are incapable of grasping and pro- 
cessing the contents. 

Artificial fairy tales such as those of 
Hans Christian Andersen, Wilhelm 
Hauff and Oscar Wilde are another 
matter. But they were not for her; she 
stuck to the popular variety and to the 
, unity of narrator and audience. 

She has always preferred to sit close 
together with her audience, close to the 
events created by the power of the 
word, and the tales she told were al- 
ways fascinating. 

She agreed that famous fairy tales in- 
cluded some gruesome scenes, but they 
were a mere drop in the ocean in com- 
parison with everything children saw 
and heard in the media. 

She not only realised early that fairy 


Gerhart Hauptmann also used the 
Eulenspiegel material, giving his treat- 
ment tfic baroque title Des grossen 
KamptWegers, Lundfahrers, Gauklers 
und Magiers W Eulenspiegel Aben- 
leuer, Streiche, Gauke/eien, Gesichte 
und Trdume. 

It was published in 1928, a verse epic 
written in hexameters, and Willy Haas 
said it was true and would remain true. 
But nowadays It seems forced in style 
and appears strange, not to say alien, to 
the modem reader. 

The Eulenspiegel adaptation that has 
always most impressed me Is the poems 
by George A. Goldsclilag, the Berlin 
poet, who got Eulermpiegel the home- 
less, have-not, deeply lonely and rest- 
less wanderer just right: 

tch hiess sew Freund und ebenso / 
Sein Feind und Widerstreitor, / Sein 
Hoimatdorf war 'Irgendwo \ / Sein Ziel 
war 'Immerweiter'. (I • was both his 
friend and foe, his native place 
was ‘Somewhere,’ his destination ‘On 
and On‘). 

Sichtermann exercises restraint in his 
commentary on these adaptations of the 
Eulenspiegel talcs. Till's immortality is 
due not to them but to the shorter, sim- 
plified versions printed as children’s 
books. 

Since the last war alone no fewer 
than 150 versions have been published. 
Norbert Klugmanti is right in saying 
that if there were no longer any chil- 
dren’s books there might well no longer 
be a Till Eulenspiegel. 

In the final analysis we ure ull (und 
not just Till) artists at survivul. Whut is 
positive and viable will survive and be 
handed down from one generation to 
the next. 

What specialists In Germanic studies, 
psychoanalysts, sociologists and agita- 
tors have made of this popular figure 
will not reach the bedrock in any case. 

1 feel sure that people in the GDR 
will not allow themselves to be dissun- 
ded from loving Till Eulenspiegel, from 


The Grand Old 
Lady of 
the fairy tale 



S nFBS, the British Forces Broadcast- 
JJlng Service, operates^ from what 

^icrtslnment, Information and edu- 

*jitrvlces it provides for the 160,000 
(A0R servicemen And their families 
ifio have been stationed in Germany 

'sFN, as It was known for decades, 
(dps to maintain the Rhine Army's 
with . Britain and tries tD give 
snjeemeh and their families a feeling 

When you enter the BFBS villa In 
hrkstraase, Mnrienburg, you might be 
stused for Imagliilng the staff have 

Cardboard boxes are piled here Rnd 
jnt sod all the doors are wide open so 
tf people within shouting distance 
'Vfhave to constantly communicate 
tylelephone. 

BFBS has in fact been based here Tor 
trly 30 yers and the Informal atmos- 
jtn IS typical of a place where eve- 
A ^ __ ipse, from the director-genera! to the 

Still the artful letter . . . Till EuliniJ 1 *""' 11 on first-name terms, 
gel fountain In MBIIn. ' The atmosphere Is most definitely 

sa-jsar wrk 

Let Gerhard Steiner see the folk tdi flic director-general, Richard Nor- 
as a reflection or the class struggle a toi, 54, runs operations from the top 
Christa and Gerhurd Wolf try to Boor of the building next door. He Is 

vince people in the GDR that Eul» It nation's tenth director but Is slight* 
spiegcl is d symbol of plebeian peastoi ' Embarrassed by the term, 
opposition. He will still be as popoli 'itsounds more important than It is," 
us cver - kuyi, and his office certainly has no 

In 100 years’ lime a literary hislorfs P^ons to being an executive suite, 
in the Nielzschcan sense might coo» tore is neither a fitted carpet nor 
vubly publish another Eulenspiegd ¥ W leather armchairs, let ulone a 
thology. Eulenspiegel is sure still lok 
around, but will the anthology ne«w 
rily Include, umong its many new ni- 
ters, say un erstwhile classic such H 
Goethe l Norbert A'dfA 

0>l«> WeH.lAupsW 


I THE MEDIA 


Where Britannia still rules 
the (radio) waves 


front office with two or three secreta- 
ries; just another open door with a 
handwritten nameplate that reads: R. C. 
Norton. 

At BFBS not a penny is wasted on 
trying to impress visitors. The station 
proves on the FM or, as the British say, 
the VHF dial that a fine broadcasting 
service can be run on a shoestring. 

Countless Germans tune in to BFBS, 
the smallest radio station in Germany, 
rather than to German transmitters. 
They must do for it to reach a daily au- 
dience of five million. 

Westdeutscher Rundfunk, also based 
in Cologne, transmits on three frequen- 
cies in North-Rhine-Westphalla, reach- 
ing 8.5 million listeners. 

Sttdwestfunk in Baden-Baden has an 
audience of 6.8 million all. over the 
country, while Radio Luxembourg rea- 
ches 4.8 million. 

The British Forces Network began 
operations from the Musikhalle in 
Hamburg on 29 June 1945 and In its 
heyday had a poyroli of over 200. 

It ran three orchestras, Including a 
tango orchestra for which Bert Kfimp- 
fert worked as a 22-year-old. But then 
came the first economy wave. 

The orchestras were disbanded, the 
payroll was reduced and Hamburg 
wanted its Musikhalle back too, so 
BFN moved to Cologne In 1954. 

The cathedral city was a convenient 


choice for various reasons. The Park- 
strasse villa was already in BAOR use 
as an officers* mess. 

At nearby Butzweiler Hof an RAF 
base provided ready access to recorded 
material from London, while BFN 
could also share the transmitter facili- 
ties of Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk, 
as It then was. 

Until the end of Maroh this ypar 
BFBS was answerable to the Ministry 
of Defence in London and its staff were 
civil servants. 

"As the government is drastically 
cutting the number of state-financed ci- 
vil servants," Mr Norton says, "it has 
started where it feels civil servant status 
is least warranted." 

So BFBS has been merged with SKC, 
the Services Kinema Corporation, a 
foundation that supplies British forces 
cinemas with films and the BAOR with 
educational material. 

The joint venture will be known as 
SSVC, or Services Sound and Vision 
Corporation, and BFBS staff are in the 
process of negotiating fresh contracts. 

Mr Norton hopes the change-over 
will be accomplished with cuts of nei- 
ther staff nor pay. 

He will hear nothing of allegations 
that BFBS merely intensifies the isola- 
tion of British service personnel and de- 
pendants in Germany. 

"That’s quite untrue,” he says. "We 



Richard Norton ... no (rllla. 1 

(Photo: Sabine Sauer) 
try very hard to help our listeners to in- 
tegrate. They learn a lot from us about 
Germany: politics, the people and the 
country, entertainment and sport. - - 

"We regularly broadcast reports of 
Bundesliga soccer games. Many British 
servicemen support their local German 
soccer club." 

But BFBS is carefiilly to exercise res- 
traint in connection with German poli- 
tics: "We may tel! our listeners that 
Herr Schmidt, say, has flown to Wash- 
ington to do something or other, but 
we take good care hot to comment on 
the purpose of his visit,” 

During our talk we have atroUed over 
into the canteen, a tiny attic reminiscent 
of a pub, with ham and cheese sandwi- 
Contlnuad on page 18 


Vilma Mdnckeberg-Kollmar . , . close to 
her audiences. (photo: dpa) 

tales were to be narrated as in days of 
old; she was also a past master at telling 
them. 

She was born In Vienna and trained 
as an actress in Berlin, later working at 
theatres including Hamburg’s Deut- 
sches Schauspielhaus. ; 

In 1913 she married Adolph M6ncke r 


borg, a son of Hamburg’s burgpiWJH 
Johann Georg Mftnckebcrg. 

But her husband was killed in sctloi 
In Flanders ill 1914 und she wentonl 
study literature and phonetics in Bert* 
und Hamburg. ' 

When Humburg University wiw 
up in 1919 she was uppointcd lwtw 
in speech training and recitation. M 
at about this lime that she begun gin 1 ! 
recitals of her own. . 

She carried on working at the unm 
sily, interrupted only during the Se«*j 
World War, for half a century. \ 

She married again, Wilhelm KolJtt 
a businessman, but gained a repuM“| 
in 17 European countries to 
"ambassador of the fairy tale." 

She has a repertoire of over fiw 
zen tales and in 1923 set up a fecit! 
choir together with dance instruct# 
doif von Laban. 

After the Second World War she 
ped establish the German c,ia pRf 
W.O.M.A.N., the World Organist 
of Mothers of All Nations, which 
headed for 12 years. j 

Generations of trainee speakers 
artists have been put through H 
paces by Vilma MOnckeberg-W'^j 
All have learnt something of the ^ 
tale tradition of European nations. 1 j! 
But a successor to the Grand ■ 

Lady of the fairy tale has yeLj 

found. She would have to be a 
successor, for Frau Monckeberg* 
mar has never been just a run-o • 
mill storyteller. 
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Obersee Rundschau 
lor worldwide economic coverage 

Jw.rl.rly fooue on economic affairs • Feels and Ideas on foreign Irade 
the Oermen point el view. and markets 

^ ■ » Business news and features 

JjWw ire mainly In German end 

Wlrlbulore Include buelnese, ! For many In the economlo, business 

™*«atemlecbnomlB experts, ; ,nd diplomatic world, 

Obersee Rundsoheu has become 
^Mltlon offers: an Invaluable ally. 

^ topth coverage of economic _ ....... 

events . INTERPRESS Obenee-Verf.g QmbH, 

^Jrst+and Information on schoen. Ausslcht 23 D-?«» Himburs 76, 

Alness trends ' Tel.: (0*0) 22 85 1, Telex: 02-14733 
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■ OUR WORLD 

Goethe Institute 
steps up 
its programme 

T he Goethe Institute, West Germa- 
ny’s counterpart to the USIS, the 
British Council or the Alliance Franpai- 
se, is stepping up its activities in the 
United States. 

The expansion planned from Goethe 
Institute head offices in Munich forms 
part of the Bonn government's bid to 
improve German -American telations. 

But the programme endorsed by the 
Foreign Office has been hamstrung by 
Finance Ministry cuts. The Goethe In- 
stitute is dot allowed to hire extra staff, 
and budget cuts are a constant claw- 
back on ourrent expenditure, 
n . Staff shortages are a serious handi- 
cap. The Goethe Institute, with bran- 
i ches. all over the world, Is an ideal field 
, worker in cultural diplomacy. 

. „!n, promoting- cultural exchange it 
does exactly what Bonn has in miqd, 
fostering a better understanding of Ger- 
many and the Germans' abroad. 

.But’lh Mijnlch the problem is seen as 
one of plugging oiie gap' after another 

There ate Goethe Institutes in Ka- 
bul and Cairo, in Rothenburg and 
Rotterdam: 150 in 56 countries. They 
teach German, provide information 
' about' the Federal Republic of Get>' 
many and establish and maintain 
cultural links abroad, . 

The Goethe Institute is for count- 
less people all over the world their 1 
' first encounter and point of contact 
- with the German language and Ger- 
. mah culture. 

i It works on behalf of the Bonn ■“ 
| Foreign Office and Is a linchpin of 
j cultural - diplomacy at 1 home and •" 

■ abroad.' J-hs t , yoar 25,000 people 
from all over the world and In all ' 

, age groups attended Goethe lnsli- 
i tute German language courses in 
i Germany Itself. , 

! it is headed by Kiaus von Bis- 
marck and has a full-time stair or- - 
about 2,700. In 1980 its budget was 
DM!67.Sm. In many countries it fa- 
ces Milgh .opposition from the Her- 
der; Institute, which is run by the 
j GDR. 

| with 1 insufficient fluids and manpower. 

I Says Jflrgen Ohlaii, lit charge of foreign 
activities: ; 

. "WO'ai* having to call a halt to work 
in other countries in order to ship up . 

! at^MtiM in iliuiiUnttgAgiales, We havei"-' 
; to draW tho staff for new branches in 
i America from somewhere or 
: other.” 

I Staff transferred frbm~ Goethe- Instl- 
'lutes elsewhere are tariharkpd for three" 

; new projects in the , Uhlied States:"/ 

• In' Houston an office is to be'cdn. ,;' 
, verted lntd a fully-fledged new Goethe 
j Institute ydth'the emphasis on lending a 
i hearing hand to more German teachers 
at US colleges. 

i • In Los Angeles' ah office is to be 
[ opened this autumn; it too wifi form the 
| nutleus or What will 'later, it Is hoped, 
be’a full-scale bianch. 

: te In Seattle another Goethe Institute 
facility is to be set up in autumn 1983.. . 

•' At preaent there are Goethe, Institutes .' 
In Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Citidnnati, 

; New York and San Francisco. 

Their task is to give teachers, journa- 
lists, scientists and artists in particular a.i . 
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Klaus von Blsmarek ... the man at the 
top. (Photo: Sven Simon) 

clearer idea of the present-day Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

- Spec; a importance is attached to col- 
laboration with college teachen of Ger- 
man. Last year dose ties were main- 
tained with about 12,000 teacheis at 
2,000 Colleges.. 

They in turn teach about 300,000 stu- 
dents German. So the number of people 
reached is substantial. ■ 

It Is impressive to. learn how many 
Americana visit exhibitions .and special 
events atithe Goethe Institute. Last year 
hundreds of thousands saw an. exhibi- 
tion on Germany in the 19th Century. . , 

In Boston . preparations are under 
way for a programme on Berlin, a topic 
on which local people have shown keen 
interest. : It .will- include films, lectures 
and platform debates. 

Special programmes . designed to 
reach a wider public Include. German 
months on local radio. 

Goethe Institute staff In the United 
States cannot complain oflack of infer 7 
est by the American public.' 

But despite the' commitment and 
goodwill of the staff there are limits to 
What can be done. The three new U$ 
projects exhaust Goethe Institute capa- 
bly not only in the United Stales but 
worldwide. 

"We had hoped to do more in thp 
United States," he says, "but what wo 
now plan Is the most we can do under 
puc own steam. Any more will depend 
on .more appointments being paid fob 
-by Bonn." 

Four more new Goethe Institutes in 
flie United States were originally plan- 
tied, They were assigned priority by the 
Foreign Office, which was enthusiastic 
about theentire programme. i 

Then the budget axe fell and the Fi- 
nance Ministry cut the programme to 
ribbons. 

Martin S. Limbeck : 

, ,' , 0-iaijlburger Abeiidbia'0,'5 Augml ]9llj) 


Retirement, known In France as the third 
age, need not be a period of Inactivity and 
decline. Frankfiirt University has laun- 
ched courees for 50- to 80-ycar-o!d8 to 
enable them to put to better use the eight 
. hours a day they no longer 8pend at work. 
Mere than 400 senior students have enrol- 
led for courees this winter semester, and 
the number seems euro to increase, 

O ld people don't have a career to 
keep them busy. Even if they had, 
they couldn't keep up with the pace 
young people seem to manage. 

Friends of a lifetime fade and die. 
How do they conic to terms with this? 
An impressive bid to find the answer is 
in progress at Frankfurt University. 

On the'initiative of Professor Anitra 
Kaisten of the department of social 
pedagogics and adult education, who 
has taught gerontology at Frankfurt for 
15 years,' a variety of departments have 
joined ibices to help the old. ' 

A university for older people is not in 
itself a new idea, but at Marburg, Dort- 
mund and Oldenburg, lectures are given 
on conventional medical issues of geria- 
trics, ' such as age-related eye com- 
plaints, cancer and growing old and 
what it entails. 

A.t Frankfurt the emphasis is on so- 
cial changes in the third age of man. 
Professor Karsten.and her enthusiastic 
associates, want not only to provide 
educational facilities. 

They also plan to go through topical 
ppobloma-TjWlth their, senior. --students, 
thereby learning more themselves! 

The Frankfurt courses, which begun 
in Juno and have so Tar attracted about 
300 old people, deal with issues such as 
pensions, the views on life of old and 
young, consumer habits of older people 
and undcistanding between tho genera- 
tions. 

The first intake or senior students 
came from the Rhine-Main region, from 
the Palatinate, from Karlsruhe and Kai- 
serslautern, and 1 they did more than just 
sit and listen. 

-They bombarded the lecturers with 
queries and kept them on their toes. 

Or so says Klaus Dinges. He and Gl- 
sola Brandt run one of the working par* 
ties at which the older students voiced 
dissatisfaction with the aituation of old 
people and dealt with the activities pro- 
vided for them. 

Men and women between 50 and 80 
are often told to try senior citizens' 
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clubs, but the activities they provider. 1 
stitutionalised Isolation, Dinges calhtl 
interest only 30 to 40 per cent of ihem.1 
What usually happens is th, t , 
young dictate what has to Interest i 
old, so an . aspect emphasised by 
working parties wns how old people 
about the changes undergone in oldie 
and how they experienced thg phw 
inenon. 

Both sides found they needed 
overcome prejudice: both students 
. staff on the one hand and the 
. students, on the other. 

Topics covered. included geaema' 
conflicts, leisure activities in old.tjj 
the woman's role then and is 
sexuality in old age, thp importance 
the old for the economy and ho; 
and living conditions of the old. 

This winter seven university dep 
ments will deal with these .issttp 
greater detail, while last semester) l» 
hires will be continued. Attention fl 
also be paid to collaboration betww 
young students and their older com- 
parts in seminars and working patties 
Lawyers and economists, sociology 
and educationalists, psycholeM 
theologians and medics all platiloltinj 
more about old people by working rif 
them and not just reading books abd 
them 1 . " 

Old people are still very upset : abcn 
what in Germany is referred to tub 
unresolved past, meaning (he Hth 
Reich, which is n topic political scie 
lists might, for instance, go Into. 

The old are keen to 'make com? 
with younger people. They sulTer fan 
. i solution. This, suys Professor ECantts. 
is an aspect Frankrutt University w 
ohounalysts plan to look Into. 

Analysis hits generally been li 
to people under 40 pr, say, 50. it n 
thus dealt lurgely with conflicts belwf 
purents and children. i j 

What, then, nboilt grandpareius! 
There are so many other issues, Agil 
relative. As Professor Ksrsten says, J* 
arc only as old as society makes you 
to be. . 

German society tends to push the 
to one side, to deprive them of f 
tions and'togive them a feeling of L 
useless and valueless. 

Frankfiut's Third Age University 
set itself ns a major task tbBt of hats 
ing the experience of the old. Their 
perience is valuable because they 
differently sensitised, as Herr Dies 
puts it, and have their own outlook* 
, lire. 

The aim is to look into all aspect 1 
this phenomenon , and to incorpont 
in academic theory. , 

“Local authority planning fortneo 
would be' sure lo be different if it* 
drawn tip 'in conjunction with old po 
pie themselves," says Gifela 
Since senior students' who are hen* 
to pioneer, the project went 
consume, information but to .mw 
contribution of their own there * 
plans to draw up a model aid to, Ih*. 
scheme. ■■■■■, . . ■„ ; :,-..i;. Inin'S 

Empirical -material -is ; also to .bet®* 
lectod for pre-retirement courss tJ 
present these courses. Intended ,IMJ 
the transition from wofk w'ren's? 
easier, 1 are based 1 oh vigtie,' duW» 
and unscientific material.. , , j : » . 

Age Is ‘ ah increasingly topic*' 
The United Nations hds Just held am 

Continued on pege l* 


Communes polish up their image, but are 
they really ideal to grow up in? 


giidren who grow up in communes 
gad to be described as lucking in 
meat, lacking in personal ties 
jglosolent. 

gi children lacked stable relption- 
r; an early age and had to come to 
with a succession of different 
S and a chaotic daily routine, 
(tannines have now improved their 
lien. There are more than ever. In 
wiy 60s there were about 10,000. 
ilbere are an estimated 65,000. On 
1 ige, each has five or six adults and 
ertwo children. 

Use are couples who have lived in 
■toes for a decade, and their chil- 
tive nearly grown up in them. 

Ire they develop and what distin- 
ct them from children of nuclear 
in, hu never been empirically slu- 

Weebrenner In Eiziehungssyste- 
((Educational Systems) and Bettel- 
r In Kinder der Zukunfl (Children 
h Future) deal in their observations 
laudusioris with other civilisations. 
- hyche 8/80 Werner Mdnsterber- 
i psychoanalyst, warns of emotlo- 
oosfiislon and "libido diffusion." 

% extended family of a commune 
"lie laid, create emotional confli- 
tatong very small children, while 
t diffusion" might ocur when se- 
—adults look turns to look after 
fa 

huAiheihard Richter takes a diffe- 
view. “Ail kinds of family 
k ” he has said in an interview, 
•ho occur in a commune. But the 
■htatptct of the commune move- 
. U not its measurublo success to- 
tafte direction in which ll is 

<4U depend on how children 
|bw up In communes develop. 


Continued from page 14 
wnferenco in Vienna to look into 
■ ought to be like in old age and 
todety must be like when there 
and more old people. 
j*jlingtolIN figures there will be 
'■Bon people over 60 by the turn 
« century, so a case could well be 
j™ for calling our era the Age of 

P«op|o over 60 are neither phy- 
« mentally handicapped nor In- 
Jef learning something new, the 
Werence ruled, 

l« Vienna and in Frankfurt 
have discovered that old peo- 
J.fa the UN puts it, very much 
“fsetlon, 

^' Karsten has arranged to ex- 
fmakfurt findings for similar 
out by universities In other 
J* Cooperation with charities 
Jf* iw facilities for the aged is 

j.^wontetivef have taken part 
2f"*™«y enperiment Club war- 
"Wont* how they get on with 
J 1 , white senior students tell 
<4 they think of the fieUIUe* 

to drawback encountered by : 
..M project i» a fairly wlde- 
^“PWiit these days. Keen in- 
**« sSowit bid ftmds are 
to eke out meegre resour- , 

-xi : UMkaram t ' 
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Viennese psychologist Christof Gas- 
pary has investigated 28 countries In 
connection with nearly 80 variable fac- 
tors and found that psycho-social stress 
(criminality, illness, suicide and divor- 
ce) is more frequent the smaller the 
family unit is. 

Countries with a high economic per- 
formance have smaller fhmily units and 
more psycho-social stress. 

The reverse also applies. Where the 
extended family is still intact, economic 
performance motivation is low. 

But these are mere hypotheses and 
theories. People who live with children 
in communes take a different view. 
They tend to see matters less in terms of 
black and white. 

Claudia has a son, 2, and has lived in 
communes for 10 years. Her son was 
born in a commune consisting of five 
adults and an older child. 

"He has grown up here like an only 
child," she says, "but he has lots of un- 
cles and aunts, and he doesn't like ail of 
them equally. He makes very subtle dis- 
tinctions In his relationships with 
them.” 

Greta has a daughter, Jqtta, who is 
now six. She too has lived in communes 
for 10 years, mostly in one consisting df 
nine adults and three small children. 

lutta, she says, used to be veiy close 
emotionally with other members of the 
commune. "When someone moved out 
she was upset for months, but she has 
now learnt to look afier herself and not 
feel so lost. 

“She may be a little young to do so at 
six, but I feel sure she will one dsy have 
a strong ego." 

Giiels, with 12 years' experience of 
communes, hu two ohlldren, aged 2 
and 5. She feels they show signs of 

A t7-yesr-old Cologne youth had a 
drug, alcohol and theft record 
when he wu sentenced by a Juvenile 
court to do socially useflil work and 
handed over to the probation officer. 

He wu lucky. Juvenile courts can Im- 
pose social work sentences where It is 
possible. There is a special project in 
Cologne. 

Since it wu begun two yean ago, the 
number of fines and prison sentences 
Imposed by Juvenile courts In the city 
hu declined by a third, 

Social sendee sentences have been 
imposed three times more often than 
they were before the facility, Die 
Brdoka, wu Set up. 

Last year alone it succeeded, or wu 
instrumental, in averting prison terms 
or fines for 1 ,500 youngsters. 

When it wu launched In 1980 Die. 
BrOcte wu only Ute second Institution ' 
of its kind In Germany. There ere now - 
five more In e number of oitlti. 

All aim to breathe life into the option 
juvenile courts have of imposing sods! j 
work sentences. 

. They srrsnge for yeung offenders to ; 
work in charitable Institutions that help 
the old, the handicapped or the young, 
In hospital and for the church. 

They supervise the delinquent's work 
and offer a helping hand with their 
clients' personal end private problems. 
They thus ensure, uys preset mana- 
ger Erieh MsrkgWi work sentence: 

7 Until Idaocologne, like mott other 


growing talent when it comes to behav- 
ing diplomatically. 

“There are often tlmee when they 
wangle their way round all the 
adults," she says. "You have to take 
care to ensure that educational princi- 
ples are upheld. 

"With all the will in the world not all 
the adults can always know what is cur- 
rently allowed and what is prohibited. 

“As a result even the child's parents 
let more exceptions through and are no 
longer as consistent in imposing 
sanctions." 

To begin with, says Claudia, all adult 
membere of the commune tried to help 
bring up the children. Their parents 
first had to object 

“When you live in such a public man- 
ner you tend to become extremely tou- 
chy and vulnerable,” she says: 

The practical consequence was that 
no other member of the commune was 
allowed to interfere in how the children 
were brought up without first asking 
their parents. i 

People seem to feel, that communal 
living will relieve the burden of parent- ' 
hood. Apparently ihli-ls not the case.' 
The children Mill remain one’s own and 
one is solely responsible for them. 

Babysitting arrangements tht ought to 
be a matter of course do not always 
work because adults whose turn it is 
and who don't have children of their 
own 'lehM'td btfuHlillAbla andlay claim 
to spare time of their own. 

“But In an emergency they all prove a 
great help." 

There can be no generaiisetlons 
about how etrongly children are in- 
fluenced by living in communes, all 
three mothers agree. It depends, for in- 


Communal work 
alternative 
to imprisonment 

German eitles, lacked both the, manpo- 
wer to handle sodal work of this kind 
and staff to keep an eye on young of- 
fenders who were likely to gat into trou- 
ble agsln. 

Neither youth orgmlsstions nor the 
probation service, which looks after 
tbout 600 youngsters : per.membef cf : 
Staff per year in Cologne, were in a 
position to do so. 

. The 10 fiill-tlnn Rrdcde workers (they 
Ineiude an educationalist and four so- 
da] workers) liaise closely with the 
piibile prosecutor's office end juvenile 
court Judges, ' 

Sines June Uit year they have succee- 
ded in persuading the authorities to 
,drop proceedings in 184 cases before 
charges wtre prafsrred. 

; The public prosecutor referred the 
'cue to the sodil service rather then to 
the. court, . preventing unnocesiuiiy ex- 
pense and, speeding cnees. by several 
'months. 

: About 90 percent of young offenders 
referred toJT/edrflakscomeVoluntsri- 
ly, often on the dsy of rsfsml, although 1 
most are sceptical inltieily, seye Reoete 


stance, on the ratio of adults to chlf>: 
dren. 

If there are too many adults and too 
few children the kids tend to be inci- 
dental, and care 1 has to be taken to en- 
sure that they are done justice. 

If there are too many children and' 
too few adults stable relationships are 
forged among the children, better rela- 
tionships than between brothers and 
.sisters even. 

But separation can be as painful as 
when brothers and p sisters are torn apart 
in divorce cases. 

All told, the three women feel, living 
in a commune does not leave its. imprint 
on children. They are, indeed, better 
able to evolve their individual characte- 
.ristics than in nuolcar families. 

Above all, they are not always at the 
centre of Interest. 

Anneliese Patzwaldt 

(Frankfurter Runrhcbau, 3! July 1982) 

Continued from page 13 
ches, hamburgers (not unduly British) 
and beer. 

This is where, say, Richard Nankivell 
recovers from his three-hour daily stint 
asadisojockey. 

He li currently BFBS's favourite pro- 
gramme presenter. For many young ser- 
vice wivei whose husbands are on duty 
In Northern Ireland he Is a lifeline. 

He plays cheerful music, is hill of 
helpful hints end bright ideas and tries 
to cheer up Valerie from Mdnchenglad- 
bach and Susan from Rhelndahlen and 
all the other wives who phone in. 

Is there any truth in the claim that 
BFBS pop music programmes have 
prompted German stations to transmit: 
livelier programmes? Mr Norton is de- 
lighted by the question but much too 

diffident to say yes. ' 1 

' But Hessischer Rundflunk in :FrenjrJ 
flirt admits to having taken a long hard 
look at BFBS programmes from Colo- 
gne before deciding the programme 
make-up of its Third Programme, a 
blend of pop music and services. 

Reiner Nolden ■ 

(Die Welt. 17 July 19*2) 


It might he argued that they only 
come because the alternative is even 
less attractive, but suspicion and anxle-. 
ty are usually allayed after the first! 
talks. 1 

“When they realise we aren’t a go-, 
vemment department, won't be watch- 
ing their every move and are keen to; 
lend a hand they cooperate," she says. ' 
Only one BrOcke client In about 40 
reftiaes point-blank to do social work 
and Is remanded in custody. 

Problems arise with youngsters who 
tre referred to the group because they 
seem likely to backslide Into a life of 
orime and are unable to cope with life' 
ohtfcbirdta.; 

They include; regular cuetomera .who 
regard minor and medium-grade offen- 
ces ai a means of solving their prob-! 
isms, are given to aggraalve behaviour, 
tad will never by themselves be able to 
break odt of the vicious circle of the 
gang, drink and crime. 

“I have spent six months hying to 
help ■ single youngster,” Frau Menze| 
says. Whet particularly upset her was 
that She could see he wes only going to. 
get himself into more trouble and was 
unable td get through to him. 

If staff , see no other solution they 
may reecimmend taking youngsters into' 
oustody temporarily, but looked after 
, by e sodil worker whp Interviews them’ 
In depth beforehand and aflerwards. 

Eva Tasche \ 

(R)MlnlKtilPoat.28Jlltr I9S2) 




